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M* GLADSTONE went into the election of 1874 with a pro- 


posal to abolish the Income Tax,—the only direct tax im- 
posed by a nation whose economists denounce all indirect taxation 
as robbery. The proposal called forth a general protest from the 
more enlightened of the Liberal papers, while it gained him no 
support among the classes who would have been benefitted. He 
now proposes’to increase that tax by a penny on the pound, as a 
means of making up the deficit in the English budget. Of course 
there will be a great outcry against this. The classes that pay 
the income tax are those which have the greatest facilities for giv. 
ing utterance to their wants and grievances. Before the Reform 
Bill of 1869, the increase of the income tax was a very serious 
matter. It touched a great majority of the voters, and was likely 
to alienate political support to a very serious degree. At present 
the majority pay no income tax, and justly regard itas giving some 
degree of relief from the pressure of indirect taxation. It is there- 
fore probably the most popular of British taxes with the real peo- 
ple; and when once the poorer classes of English voters ascertain 
what their power is and where their interest lies, they will not only 
make this tax perpetual, but they will establish it on a graduated 
scale, by which the larger incomes will pay proportionally more. 
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Just at present it may seem preposterous to talk of the imposi- 
tion of another direct tax,—upon land. Butasthis would in effect 
be no more than a tax upon income from land, it would be both 
practicable and wise. The exemption of this class of property 
from its proper share in the national burdens, is one of the great- 
est anomalies of the English system. Three hundred years ago 
land bore nearly all the burdens; and only the invention of excise 
duties by the Long Parliament—which imposed them as “a war 
measure,’—furnished the Country party with the means of shifting 
these from their own shoulders to those of the people at large. 
Down to the Restoration, land-ownership was a trust for the nation, 
whose conditions were the maintenance of an adequate tenantry 
fit for military duty. It was not the private enjoyment of an estate, 
but its public stewardship, which gave the English nobleman or gen- 
tleman his social;rank. But when the Stuarts came back, all duties 
connected with the land were swept away, and the system of purely 
indirect taxation was substituted for the feudal system. To abuse 
the English system as still feudal, is to miss the chief point of its 
iniquity. It is a combination of the pure selfishness of the mercan- 
tile system with the social arrogance and exclusiveness of the feu- 
dal system, which constitutes the English land tenure. 

As indirect taxes fall upon those who finally pay them, not in 
proportion to their ability to pay, but in proportion to their con- 
sumption of articles in general use, the English system of taxation 
must be regarded as among the worst in the world. It makes the 
rich richer, and the poor poorer. 


Str WILFRED Lawson, the witty advocate of the Temperance 
Cause in England, has carried the Ministry much farther than 
they desired to go. Neither Mr. Gladstone nor Lord Hartington 
supported his resolution in favor of Local Option, when it came 
up at the end of the last session; but it has now been carried by 
a substantial majority, and the Ministry will have to adapt their 
new License Law to the principle that the people of each locality 
shall decide whether there shall be any license at all. In view of 
the immense waste, through intemperance, of human energy 
and happiness, to say nothing of wealth, the first impulse is to 
approve any measure whatever which tends to discourage and 
restrict the sale of strong drink. But it is far from certain that 
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Local Option will have such a result. Unless it be enforced by 
strenuous police measures, such as country districts are hardly 
likely to employ, it will mean no more than the transfer of the 
traffic to persons less respectable and responsible than those who 
now have licenses. And even the absolute prohibition of liquor, 
though it were effectively enforced, would only change the channel 
through which men would draw the physical elation and excite- 
ment for which they crave. Whiskey is, to many men, but the 
door of escape from a wearisome, uninspired, monotonous exis- 
tence; and you will quench the thirst for some such stimulant 
only by changing the tenor of that existence. If you only cut off 
the whiskey, the man will seek some substitute for it. It is said 
that prohibitory laws produce a marked increase in the sale of 
opium for intoxicating uses; and we presume that the most de- 
cided prohibitionist would rather see a man the victim of alcohol, 
than witness in him that extirpation of will power and moral 
energy, which is the result of the opium habit. 

The root of this disease of intemperance lies deeper than our 
Temperance friends suppose. Its cure must come, on the one 
hand, through the extirpation of that craving for excitement, 
which curses our political, social, business and even our religious 
life. It must come, on the other hand, through the elevation of 
the common people’s life out of its colorless, wearisome monotony 
of unloved tasks, through imparting to that life an interest and 
an outlook which'shall make men rejoice in their work and in the 
relaxations which fill it, instead of seeking from the physical 
stimulant the joy that should come only from the higher sources. 
The evil of intemperance is to be met, therefore, by the cultivation 
of quietness in society and in ourselves, and by the widest diffu- 
sion of every kind of culture—intellectual, moral, religious— 
among all classes. 


THE French Chamber of Deputies has declared for a general 
amnesty of the exiled Communists, but as the proposition has to 
pass the Senate, it is by no means probable that it will become a 
law. We think the measure one which displays great moral weak- 
ness in the Republican leaders. In the Elysian age, which has 
quenched Tartarus with sugar and water, as our first of poets com- 
plains, the pardon of the most desperate offences becomes very 
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easy to us. We seem to have no longer the depth of moral feel- 
ing necessary for great and prolonged indignation against wrong- 
doers. We flatter ourselves that we have grown more merciful 
and long-suffering, when in truth we have become only less capa- 
ble of the moral memory implied in sustained wrath. We are as 
bitter and cruel as ever for the moment that indignation lasts,— 
more bitter and cruel than more sternly righteous ages were. And 
so we set up monuments to the men who died to defend slavery, 
with the pious motto, “God knows which was right,” but with the 
implication that He neither knows nor cares. And the French 
Republic welcomes back to citizenship and to office the authors of 
cruel, unprovoked murders and acts of vandalism, which threat- 
ened the very existence of the great city into which the life of 
France has been absorbed. 

M. Gambetta, the Warwick who sets up and casts down cabi- 
nets without showing his hand, comes forward to claim the credit 
of this measure. Its motive is the necessity he is under to curry 
favor with the Left. He makes De Freycinet carry the responsi- 
bility of any measure which will be unpopular; but when a good 
stroke is to be made for popularity, he steps from behind the 
scenes and robs the Premier of the credit. M. De Freycinet, it 
appears, was selected because he is such an excellent man fora 
subordinate post,—a convenient clerk to bear the brunt of any 
blame there is going. M.Gambetta is his principal, who rulcs but 
does not reign. 

We suspect that this movement toward conciliating the Left 
indicates the approach of some new and bold stroke on M. Gam- 
betta’s part. Things have drifted along so quietly of late, that no 
necessity for such a move is to be discerned in the actual situation. 
It is in a possible or impending situation that its explanation is to 
be sought. 


THE Sunday-school people have been observing the Centennial 
of the establishment of the first Sunday-school, at Gloucester in 
England, by Robert Raikes. The good man certainly set on foot 
a movement which has produced a vast effect, and which has 
greatly altered the tone of life in the churches during the past 
century. The effect has not been unmixed good, but the good 
has been very considerable. 
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A very great result has been the change in the popular con- 
ception of the duties of church-membership. In the ante- 
Raikes period membership was, except in the Methodist societies, 
a very passive thing. To goto church regularly, to say “the re- 
sponses” if there were any, to take the sacrament, to live blame- 
lessly—constituted the code of religious duties. What aggression 
was attempted upon the masses outside the church was left to the 
clergy, and the laity were rather acted upon than active. 

The modern ideal of what a good church-member is, includes 
more activity in what is called “Christian work,” of which the 
Sunday-school is the leading type. Good people, who profess to 
find all they require as the rule of their practice in their Bibles, 
have practically added Sunday-school teaching to the list of its re- 
quirements, as a thing to be expected of every person who is not 
specially prevented from engaging in it. And they often manage 
to make the day of rest the most laborious of the whole week, by 
the extent to which they give their energies to this. 

The worst effect of the new methods is seen in their influence 
on the family life. Parents are released by it from all sense of re- 
sponsibility for their children’s training, —a responsibility more 
needed for their own sake by those who give less attention to such 
things than by the more devout church-goers. When a child 
comes into a man’s life as his own, it is to awaken in him sucha 
concern for it as will lead him to provide all good things for its ex- 
istence. And just as it would be a positive injury to the man to 
take off his hands the care of providing for the child’s physical 
wants,—as it would be robbing him of a privilege under the form 
ot conferring a benefit,—so it is still more an injury to relieve him 
of the care of the child’s moral or spiritual training. The former 
piece of unwisdom would diminish the man’s thrift and energy; 
the latter relieves him of a social and affectional pressure, whiche 
might have led him to the discovery that life is more than meat, 
and that men do not live by bread alone. 

Nor has the influence of the new system upon the character of 
the church-members themselves been unmixedly good. It has 
called for an amount of activity out of all proportion to the know- 
ledge and experience of many whom it has set to work, and it has 
often interfered with, rather than promoted, their growth in the 
higher life. It has enlisted great numbers, of whom one might 
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say, with Rowland Hill, that they would “ do more good by being 
good than in any other way.” What share they have of the higher 
culture is beaten out very thin and made to go a great way in their 
efforts to do good. And many of them fall into a way of constant 
talking about sacred things, which is of no benefit either to them- 
selves or to others. Your “ Christian Worker,” who cannot speak 
to either old or young without asking after their “soul,” and 
whose speech is larded with religious slang, is not promoting the 
growth of reverence in this irreverent age. 

So much we venture, by way less of criticism than of suggestion, 
in a matter in which many good people are concerned, and which 
concerns interests which are dear not only to them but to all wise 
and thoughtful people. 


Ar Constantinople things are going on so badly that almost 
any change would be for the better. Even Mr. Layard has given 
up the Turkish Sultan as an irretrievably bad ruler, and has de- 
clared that the patience of Europe has been exhausted by the 
Pashas. The recent Grand Vizier, Said Pasha, although out of 
office, controls affairs, and excites continual panics in the Sultan’s 
mind, by tales of conspiracy and revolt. The poor hypochondriac 
hardly dares to step outside the harem gates, and entrysts every- 
thing toa ring of alarmists, who are doing blindly their utmost 
to ruin the country. It would have repaid Gibbon to have 
studied the steps and stages of natural ruin and governmental 
anarchy through which the country is now passing. It would 
have furnished new touches for the story of the decline and fall of 
the Bagdad Caliphate. There is no money in the Treasury. 
The soldiers are not paid. The confidence of even the Turkish 
people in their rulers has vanished. Civil order seems likely to 
depart with it. The Sultan dare not punish flagrant murders of 
foreign officials, for fear of alienating the ulemas and arousing re- 
ligious fanaticism. All except the clergy and the Pashas are look- 
ing and longing for European intervention, and would welcome 
the shame of it for the sake of saving society. 

While it is thus in the capital, the condition of the provinces is 
alarming. The Kurds are not only revolting on their on account, 
but are creating such a chaos of outrage and disorder in Armenia, 
as will probably lead to a European intervention on behalf of the 
Haiks. The Arabs are on the verge of a general revolt against 
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their Turkish masters, and from Aden to the Syrian frontiers they 
are arming for resistance. In Europe, the Albanians, long reck- 
oned the firmest support of the Porte’s authority, have been 
brought to revolt for independence, through the clumsy intrigues 
of the Pashas, who wished merely to excite them against the 
Greeks and the Slavs. Everywhere we see the reaping of the 
harvest sown by centuries of misgovernment, dishonesty and out- 
rage; and the prospect that Mr. Freeman’s programme will be 
executed, and the Turk will be driven out of Europe, “bag and 
baggage,” was never brighter than now. 


Sir A. T. Gat is making himself as useful to the Canadians 
in his London mission, as circumstances permit. He lacks, of 
course, the grand encouragement Lord Beaconsfield would have 
given to his proposal for an Imperial Zollverein, but he is far from 
abandoning that idea. And a large number of the English Boards 
of Trade have agreed to send representatives to a conference to be 
held next February in London for the discussion and promotion 
of the scheme. 

The Canadian representative is devoting much of his energy to 
the promotion of emigration to Canada, He cannot see why the 
British Islands should pour out their millions to build up the 
United States, a community often unfriendly to the Empire, while 
not even thousands can be obtained for a loyal colony of great re- 
sources. One answer which has been given is that when one must 
change residence, it is natural to prefer a removal to another house 
rather than into the back yard of that which has just been aban- 
doned. Canada is an English back-yard. Its inhabitants have no 
nationality. They are British subjects only so long as they reside 
in Canada; if they migrate even to England they become aliens. 
The order of Knighthood, conferred not by Canada but by Eng- 
land, and for services rendered not to the Colony, but to the Em- 
pire, helps to create the impression that in Canada’ there is con- 
tinued the system of aristocratic rule, from which the average Eu- 
ropean settler is flying. Hence their preference for America, 
where they are endowed with a citizenship and a national name as 
well known as those of England herself. , 


Tue President’s veto of the Deputy Marshal’s Bill is not an ef- 
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fectively written document. Mr. Hayes had not the Presidential 
campaign in view in preparing it, or he would not have overloaded 
it with such long quotations from the Revised Statutes and an 
opinion of the Supreme Court. But it is a very vigorous and for- 
cible piece of criticism, as the few discovered who had the patience 
to read it through. In Mr. Hayes’s view, the Bill is little less than 
a fraud, which, under the pretense of modifying the duties and 
powers of a set of public officers, supplants them by another set 
with a slightly different name, but with no responsibility to the 
proper officers, and with neither the power nor the responsibilities 
of their predecessors. And, in his view, the existence of the offi- 
cers specified in the Revised Statutes, their possession of the 
powers with which they are invested, and their subordination to 
the United States Marshal, are all necessary for the proper execu- 
tion of the Constitution. And, therefore, he will take no part in 
the work of their abolition; he will do nothing to rob voters of 
the protection thus afforded them, or to sanction the view that the 
Nation is is less complete in its control of national elections than is 
the State in its control of local elections. 

We are heartily glad that Mr. Hayes has seen his way clear to 
this veto. Like all his documents of this class, it carries convic- 
tion home to the public, in so far as it reaches the public. For 
this reason, we regret that so excellent a State paper should be so 
little suited for general reading. Mr. Hayes’s unfriends sometimes 
compare his vetoes to those of poor Mr. Johnson. The difference 
between the two is unspeakable. Even when Mr. Johnson had 
reasons to offer for his action which were not without force, he al- 
ways managed to put his case in such a way that the sic volo, sic 
jubco was the first thing to attract attention. But Mr. Hayes sinks 
the man in the reason. He is as impersonal as the multiplication 
table and nearly as irresistible. He has not always been a strong 
President. But the sense of a power and a purpose in the man, 
and of an intelligence enlightened by sound principle, grows upon 
us as we study the history of his administration. His two weak 
places—the Civil Service Reform and the Southern policy—are 
just the places in which Mr. Hayes has had the least influence with 
this Administration. 


Tue Congress which had so much to do that it must begin with 
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an extra session® has closed its first regular session with one of the 
briefest records of legislative achievement known in the national 
annals. The Congress which was to make a clean sweep of almost 
everything the Republicans had done during their long tenure of 
power, has this for its warmest eulogy, that thus far it has done 
little or no harm. As the Germans say, “the broth is not eaten 
as hot as it is cooked.” Party leaders, who were full of plans a year 
ago, have become anxious chiefly to escape the responsibility of 
doing anything, unless it were something very safe indeed. And 
this Congress did little during its first session, except to vote old 
cannon for monuments and pass appropriation bills. 

This was due, in good measure, to the real fright the Democratic 
leaders got after the extra session. They had undertaken’ to carry 
a series of measures which they thought were necessary to secure 
a Democratic victory in the next presidential campaign. They 
meant to sweep away, or at least to minimize, the national safe- 
guards of the ballot-box. But partly what they proposed to do, 
and partly the manner in which they tried to do it, excited such 
alarm and earned them such rebukes in the State elections, that 
they hastened to assume an attitude of legislative inactivity. They 
were as little disposed to move as Jonah in the whale; and month 
after month found them busied in the pretence of a great activity, 
and occupied with the problem, “ how not to do it.” They have 
done nothing towards the solution of the Funding question, neither 
Mr. Wood’s nor Mr, Kelley’s proposals having earned their ap- 
proval. They have done nothing towards the alteration of the 
Tariff, except their blundering action in the case of the Quinine 
duties. Even the much asked change in the sugar duties has not 
been reached, and the Eaton Bill for a Commission on Tariff Re- 
vision, has slumbered in the House awaiting a new session. They 
have done very little towards a solution of our Indian problem on 
the Western frontier. They have not touched the financial ques- 
tion with the end of a finger. The story of their achievements will 
be as full of “ nots” as the commandments. 


THE passage of Senator Eaton’s Tariff Commission Bill by a 
non-partisan vote in the Senate, is one of the best pieces of news 
we have heard from this Congress. It is true that this action comes 
very late in the session—too late, possibly, for the concurrence of 
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the House. But it shows that the efforts to misrepresent the true 
purport of the Bill have failed, and that even outside the sphere ot 
Mr. Garfield’s baneful influence, there are Congressmen who pre- 
fer to have the public business done ina manner which corresponds 
to the greatness of the interests which are at stake. 

As we have repeatedly dwelt upon the merits of the Commis- 
sion plan for the revision of the Tariff, we need not repeat here any 
of the arguments in its favor, But we must take notice of the per- 
sistency with which the Free Trade people misrepresent the inten- 
tions of those who support the Bill. They continue to speak of it 
as merely a dodge to gain time by putting off the evil day of Tar- 
iff reduction. They have received strong and repeated assurances 
to the contrary from those whose word they have no right to 
question, but they return to the charge with as much pertinacity 
as if their slanders had never been contradicted. It is one of the 
peculiarities of the Free Trade delusion, that those who are 
thoroughly infected with it cease to be able to believe in the hon- 
esty of other men. As they regard every protective duty as “a 
theft,” they must think of every advocate of Protection as either a 
thief or the abettor of theft, and therefore unworthy of belief. 
Hence the tone of rancor which abounds in their papers and 
pamphlets, and which puts them outside the pale of courteous con- 
troversy. It also hinders them from getting a hearing with many 
people, through the show of irritation and unfairness which per- 
vade their writings. They can bear (as Mr. Greeley once said) to 
hear of no side but their own. 


THE danger of which we forewarned Gen. Grant’s too eager 
supporters was visible from the first moment of the sessions of the 
Chicago Convention. Misled by our confident newspaper reporters, 
they counted ona majority on the first ballot, or at least that before 
the voting was far advanced there would enough of loose timber 
gather to their side to complete the majority. Never was there a 
grosser case of misreading the visible signs of the times. Through- 
out the whole campaign their own zeal forced the issue of Grant or 
of Anti-Grant upon the constituencies. Almost every vote secured 
for any other candidate, with the possible exception of Mr. Ed- 
munds, represented a finality in opposition to Mr, Grant’s renomina- 
tion. At the very opening of the convention this was visible in the 
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solid and united ranks of the Anti-Grant party, and it was found that 
the combined and determined supporters of Messrs. Blaine and 
Sherman against the Third Term candidate had a decided majority 
in the convention. The esprit de corps which animated this ma- 
jority, and their solidity in organization evidently took the Grant 
leaders by surprise. From the first vote by States they must have 
seen that their cause was lost. 


To choose what they should do after the first ballot would have 
been an easy matter before the convention began, but it was un- 
speakably difficult to shift ground in the face of the enemy. In 
Mr. Edmunds they saw a candidate who would draw to his sup- 
port elements of strength which Mr. Grant lacked. But could they 
retain their own following in attempting a transfer to him? They 
knew that there were very many elements in their following which 
had far more affinities for Mr. Blaine than for Mr. Edmunds, and 
that the least appearance of a break in the ranks would be followed 
by desertions to that side. The danger of a reconstruction inside 
the Convention, which we foresaw weeks ago, and upon which, as 
we then knew, Mr. Blaine’s friends were counting, was at once 
upon them. How they have solved this difficulty, our readers 
will know by the time this reaches them. 


WHEN the Convention reached the actual voting on Monday 
morning, it was seen what were the hopes and the policy of the 
leaders of the several factions. Each of the two larger sections 
was confident that if it would hold out long enough it could win 
a majority by the accession of those who supported the less prom- 
inent candidates, or even through the support of a section of its 
especial rivals. Thus the Blaine men talked some gross absurdi- 
ties about the readiness of Mr. Cameron to cast a solid Pennsylva- 
nian vote for the Maine statesman; while the Grant people were 
quite sure that the supporters of Edmunds, Washburne and Win- 
dom would muster to the support of the ex-President, and help 
him into a majority. 

As the voting proceeded, however, the futility of these hopes 
became apparent. The Grant column, about 305 in strength, main- 
tained its solidity through ballot after ballot, with the Blaine men 
about a score in their rear, and neither force showed the least dis- 
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position to break. On the other hand, the adherents of the four 
less supported candidates, from the Sherman men with their go 
votes, down to Windom’s friends with their 10, showed as much 
obstinacy as did the larger bodies of delegates. The friends of the 
two chief candidates were each confident that they must carry the 
day, while those of the less prominent were sure that the winner 
was the “ dark horse” which they held by the mane. 

Then came the usual struggle to exhaust each other’s patience 
and pluck. Through vote after vote, up to the thirty-fourth, they 
repeated their determination to fight it out on that.line if it took 
allsummer. The Blaine people seem to have put some reliance 
upon prevalent reports that the Grant leaders meant to transfer 
their following to Edmunds, and waited in expectation of a break. 
They knew that if this were attempted it would fail. In Mr. 
Grant’s following were a multitude of politicians of the baser sort, 
who, if forced to choose between Mr. Edmunds and Mr. Blaine, 
would find their affinity with the latter ; and they knew also that 
Mr. Edmunds, by his open support of the Third Term idea, had 
made it impossible for any great number outside the Grant ranks 
to rally to his support. At no time during the Convention, we 
regret to say, wasthe nomination of Mr. Edmunds a possibility ; 
and this was chiefly owing to his own false step in extending an 
unqualified support to the Grant Triumvirate. 


Ir was not until the thirty-fourth ballot, on the second day of 
the voting, that the Blaine men made up their minds that the 
choice lay between Mr. Grant and some candidate who could unite 
the opposition to the ex-President, as did no one as yet in the field. 
When they reached this conclusion General Garfield’s nomination 
followed as a matter of course. He was the only man upon whom 
the anti-Grant men could be united; and his magnificent personal 
influence made the process an easy one. The Grant column sat, 
no doubt, in patient expectancy of the accessions which would 
rally to their support, when the candidacy of Mr. Blaine was 
abandoned. But they had miscalculated, not tor the first time 
since February last. Mr. Garfield held the Blaine column almost 
solid, and the Sherman, Edmunds, and Washburne men came roll- 
ing up to his support, without adding a single delegate to the 
Grant column. His vote rose from seventeen to fifty, and from 
fifty to three hundred and ninety-nine on the last three ballots. 
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The Third Term column went down with just the strength with 
which they started, while fifty votes were thrown away on other 
candidates. 

The vote which nominated Mr. Garfield grows in impressive- 
ness when analyzed. It is not as large as it would have been, had 
not several Blaine States near the head of the roll misread the 
signs of the times, and continued to vote for their favorite, who re- 
ceived forty-two votes on the last ballot. But taken as it stands, 
we find that of the 462 votes cast by States which lie North of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, and are free to choose Republican electors, 
Mr. Garfield received 273, leaving 189 to all his rivals. Of the 80 
votes cast by New England, he received 75, including all Mr. Ed- 
munds’ supporters. Of the 126 votes of the Middle States he got 
but 59, thanks to the Triumvirate; but of the 185 votes of the 
Western States he received 142, leaving 43 to his rivals. In the 
Pacific States he missed a majority only through California stand- 
ing so near the head of the roll; otherwise he would have had 21 
votes out of 36, instead of but 9. Of the 275 votes cast by the 
moribund Republican party of the South, he received but 67, while 
Mr. Grant’s column was from first to last made up of exactly half 
Southern and ‘half Northern votes. All the Territories and the 
District of Columbia voted for him on the last ballot. 

The vote which nominated Mr. Garfield was that of the living 
and voting Republican party; and the vote which was mustered 
against him was largely that of men whose support will count for 
nothing in November next. 


THE satisfaction with the nomination of General Garfield seems 
to grow more intense with the lapse of every day. His name was 
so little mentioned in the hubbub over the three leading candi- 
dates, that his nomination took most people by surprise; but as 
this passes away, there remains a deep thankfulness that so good 
a result came out of the turmoil and the noise of the Chicago Con- 
vention. The feeling is much stronger than in the case of Mr. 
Hayes’ nomination four years ago. Then it was ratheracquiescence 
than enthusiasm—the feeling that the party had done a safe and 
sensible thing. At present the popular conviction on both sides is 
that the Republicans have put forward one of their strongest men, 
and that the Cincinnati Convention will have to do very well in- 
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deed, if the two parties are to make an even start in the coming 
race. 

The nomination seems to please especially the educational class 
of our people. For the first time in our history, we believe, the 
Presidency has been offered to a College Professor and President ; 
and, while we have had scholarly Presidents in the two Adamses, 
in Jefferson and Madison, and perhaps in Harrison, the list has not 
been especially rich in those who knew the world of books and 
thought equally with the world of men and affairs. While the 
most practical of men in public life, Mr. Garfield may be taken no 
less as the representative of scholarship and culture of a broad, vig- 
orous sort. 


Gen. ARTHUR’S candidacy improves the more his record is looked 
into. There is evidently not a weak point in his career, except one. 
He saw fit to enter public life in the following of a leader who has 
excited great and just antagonism in many members of the party. 
His personal history, his administration of the New York Custom 
House, his relations to Mr. Hayes’s administration, have all been 
brought into clear light, without doing him anything but credit. 
It even appears that only his obstinate loyalty to Senator Conkling 
prevented his acceptance of a foreign mission a short time before 
his removal from office. This last point*is characteristic of the 
man, for he is one of that obstinate Scotch-Irish stock which never 
yields to less than an earthquake. The part they have played in 
American history is yet to be written, but the highest points of 
their achievements are written in the names of the public men they 
have given us. Generals Montgomery and Knox in the Revolution, 
Robert Fulton, the two Websters, Calhoun, MacDuffie, Presidents 
Jackson, Polk, Buchanan and Johnson, Joseph E. Johnston, Benj. 
F. Butler, Cyrus McCormick, Edgar Allan Poe, Madame Patter- 
son-Bonaparte, and Henry James, (father and son), are among 
their contributions to our list of people who made their mark. 
Mr. Arthur is a chip of the same block—the same unimaginative, 
unsympathetic, obstinate, honest race. 


When we spoke of Gen. Garfield as reconciling all sections of 
the Republican party, we did not hope that he would be equally 
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acceptable to Protectionists and to Free Traders. The division 
of sentiment on that point is so fundamental, that he must bea 
smart man who can please both. But the General, it seems, satis- 
fies even this hard condition. Zhe Evening Post, speaking for the 
“ Revenue Reform ” (otherwise called « Little Free Trade’’) section 
of the party, expresses its great satisfaction with his record on that 
issue, and supports him with hope and confidence. We are glad 
that they are so well suited. Certainly we of the other side of the 
house could not be better pleased with any selection. 

Mr. Garfield’s views on the Hard Money issue are not so satis- 
factory to all of us. But the policy of the Republican party on that 
point seems to be so well settled, that no choice is now left except 
to acquiesce inside the party, or to go outside of it. Ssome who do 
agree with Mr. Garfield that it is a duty to sustain the nation’s 
credit, to make its paper money convertible into coin, and to issue 
no silver of less intrinsic value than our other money, are not of 
his opinion that private corporations are the proper mediums for 
the creation and issue of paper morey. But, while we differ on 
this point, we respect the unflinching honesty and decision with 
which he has treated the question from the beginning. He is one 
who has always been true to his colors. 


Tue Cincinnati Convention began its sessions with as great un- 
certainty as to their result, as did that at Chicago. It had one 
advantage over. the Republican Convention: its delegates did not 
come together pledged to vote, “first, last and all the time,” for 
anybody. It was more fluid in its composition, more ready for 
new combinations, less dominated by personal preferences. Every 
man in it, however strong in his first preference, had probably 
given some thought as to where his second and third choice 
would lie. The preliminary campaign had not been so grossly 
mismanaged as with the Republicans.. Factional bitterness, ex- 
cept in New York and Pennsylvania, had not gone so far as to 
produce personal alienation. And it was quite certain that when 
the actual work came, the speakers would not first recall their 
private preferences, and then go on to say that, notwithstanding 
that, they could heartily support the Convention’s nominee. 
These Republican blunders, for which we may thank the party 
leaders, the Democrats avoided. 
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The task of settling disputes as to contested seats was found 
somewhat difficult, as regards Massachusetts at least. As some 
Democrats are not without hopes of securing the Bay State’s vote, 
it was thought impolitic to alienate the Butler Democracy by ex- 
cluding them from the Convention. They were given half the 
delegation for this reason. The effect of this will probably be to 
send many Democratic voters into the Republican ranks. As re- 
gards local politics, at least, the regular Democrats of Massachu- 
setts prefer to vote for almost any Republican rather than for 
Benjamin F. Butler. And they cannot but see that the National 
Convention has now given Mr. Butler his opportunity. They 
have given him the recognition of the party, and have thus made 
it impossible to run against him next year a “regular” Democratic 
candidate for Governor. The Adams Democrats of that State 
belong properly to the Republican party. They have no sympathy 
with the foreigners, the half-way communists, and the fiat money 
people who make up Mr. Butler’s following. The Convention pos- 
sibly has precipitated a re-arrangement of Massachusetts parties. 

As regards New York, the Convention found its task greatly 
lightened by Mr. Tilden’s withdrawal. As Mr. Kelly had made a 
purely personal opposition, as he had declared his readiness to 
support any candidate except Mr. Tilden, there is nothing left for 
Tammany but to fall into line with the party, however ill the paity 
may deal with Tammany. And so, although for the fiist time 
since Tammany became a Democratic organization, it has seen a 
Democrat nominated for the presidency without its having voice 
or vote in the matter, yet at the close of the Convention it smoked 
the pipe of peace and was content. 


In the absence of vigorous personal preferences, the Convention 
effected a nomination more easily than did that at Chicago. It was 
a question simply of the most available candidate, and all sections of 
the party were ready to rally to the support of such a candidate, as 
soon as the likelihood of his nomination became apparent. And 
so, after the nomination of Gen. Winfield S. Hancock had been 
foreshadowed on both the first and the second ballots, the changes 
of votes to him became so general that he at once received far 
more than the requisite majority of two-thirds. 

Of this nomination we may say, as candid Democrats said of 
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Mr. Garfield’s, that it is a good one for the nation, but not so good 
for our own political preferences. We do not see how the Conven- 
tion could have made a better selection from the materials at its 
disposal. And the wisdom of the selection we believe to be due 
to the Southern leaders. Had the choice been made a year ago, 
Gen. Hancock would not have had the slightest chance of getting 
the nomination. The very men who have carried it would have 
been the first to oppose the selection of a Union General ora 
northern soldier of any rank. They had so utterly misread the 
signs of the times as to suppose that the northern people had come 
to regard the Rebellion just as the South did, and that it would 
bear with the extravagances of Secession orators as it expected 
the South to bear with those of Union orators in the North. 
They thought that the bars had been let down forever, and that 
gray was to be just as good as blue, and rebellion just as honora- 
ble as loyalty. The elections which followed the extra-session of 
Congress opened their eyes to the facts. They found that the con- 
viction that the Union cause was clearly right and that of Seces- 
sion inexcusably wrong, was deeply imbedded in the northern 
mind. They found that while the North did not fear the South, 
it profoundly distrusted it, and that everything possible must be 
done to remove that distrust, or the Democratic party would soon 
be defunct asa national party. Hence the reserve and self-restraint 
they exercised during the past session of Congress. Hence their 
purpose to put forward for the presidency the one Democrat of 
prominence whose name would inspire the northern people with 
confidence. They came to Cincinnati, resolved to have General 
Hancock by all means. In the general fluidity and limpidity of 
sentiment in the Convention, their preference was the only vigor- 
ous one at work, and as a matter of course they carried the day. 
The Republican party may as well waken up to the fact that 
the cleverest leaders of the Democratic party have discovered the 
worst of their blunders and mean to retrieve it. The southerners, 
although rarely statesmen, are politicians by habit and instinct ; 
and what they have once learnt in such a matter, they are not 
likely to forget. The strong point of the Republican situation is 
that, though they must be fully aware of the equally great blunder 
they are making in their treatment of the negroes, they are not 
powerful enough to correct it. There they have to manage; not a 
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Convention, but the rude and ignorant masses of their own follow- 
ing, with such leaders as Chalmers to misguide them. 


“It is the first time since 1860 that we have not blundered,” 
was the feeling of more than one Democrat when the nomination 
was announced. And yet it may be a blunder for all that. If we 
except the nomination of General McClellan, this is the first time 
that the Democratic party has taken for its candidate a purely 
military man, destitute of all experience of the conduct of civil 
affairs, knowing only the atmosphere and the maxims of the bar- 
rack and the guard-room. It has been a traditional maxim with 
the party to distrust the merely military class of public men, and 
to insist that men of purely political experience are needed for po- 
litical office. It did not violate that maxim in selecting General 
Jackson for the presidency, for Jackson had had such experience. 
The Whigs violated it in nominating Harrison and Taylor, who 
were elected on their military record, and who proved, or would 
have proved, quite incompetent for the office. General Hancock 
has been in the army all his life. He has never filled any but 
military positions. He knows no more of the conduct of political 
affairs than he has learnt from the newspapers. His elevation to 
the presidency would be like nothing so much as the old English 
fashion of detailing a general to take command of the fleet. He 
would be, even more than General Grant was, at the mercy ot the 
political experts who would gather around him when once 
in office. If he chose to act independently of their guidance, 
no one could foretell what he might do, for the Convention 
itself knew his views on hardly any great question of national policy. 
He might prove as mischievous as Andrew Johnson was. If he 
elected to accept their leading, then they and not he would 
control the presidential authority. With any candidate whom the 
Democrats may put forward, we run the risk of seeing his personal 
virtues and good intentions superseded by the bad qualities of the 
men about him. With General Hancock in the presidency, we 
should have the certainty that not he, but some man who had no 
claim to confidence, was managing the office. However excellent 
the General may be himself, he is but the cover under which other 
men would attain to power. 

The contrast between the two candidates in this respect is most 
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remarkable. General Garfield is not a professional soldier, although 
he served usefully and creditably, and rose to a distinguished po- 
sition. His old commander, General Rosencrans, tells us that he 
regarded him at first with distrust, as a preacher who had taken to 
politics and to soldiery, but that the man won his way to confi- 
dence and showed himself most useful. From military duties he 
was called back to political life by the most intelligent and exact- 
ing of all the western constituencies—the Western Reserve of 
Ohio. For sixteen years he has filled, to their great satisfaction, 
the seat so long held by Joshua R. Giddings. Although he en- 
tered the House with but little other prestige than that derived 
from his constituency, he worked his way to the front, without 
stooping to any of the arts of parliamentary management. From 
the House, his state has sent him to the Senate, after long experi- 
ence of his quality. He knows Washington and the manner of 
political life there, as thoroughly as any man can know them and 
remain uncorrupted by them. James A. Garfield is the type of 
man whom Democratic traditions would designate as fitted for the 
Presidency. He and not Winfield S. Hancock. 


A PROMINENT city official recently expressed his decided dissat- 
isfaction with the methods of higher education supported by the 
city. He pointed to graduates of the High School and of Girard 
College who have become, since their graduation, no better than 
educated paupers. A father, whose son graduated in the High 
School, still supports him by driving a cart. A mother had two 
children in Girard College, and secured their nominal apprentice- 
ship to a neighbor in order to obtain their discharge, as there was 
no opening to bind them out in good faith. They are now known 
to the police as a couple of the worst “ bummers ”’ in the city, and 
they tramp about the adjacent towns as well, living by their wits, 
as they go. These, he said, are but specimens out of many cases 
known to the police. We are creating a new kind of paupers in 
Philadelphia—educated paupers who have been taught too,much to 
be willing to put their hands to anything like manual work, and for 
but few of whom there is employment of any other kind to be had. 
His remedy for the evil is to stop public education at the point 
reached by those who have received what used to be called the ru- 
diments of a good education. 
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Our existing system of the higher, public education cannot be 
regarded as satisfactory. It is open to the objection this official 
alleged against it. It imparts to a large number of its graduates 
just the amount of education needed to give them a distaste for 
the only kinds of employment open to them ; and it does not even 
aim at endowing them with the technical knowledge needed for 
the higher professions. 

A first step towards a better arrangement has been taken in the 
establishment of the Towne Scholarships in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The Towne School is a great technological institute,— 
whose graduates are fitted to enter upon some one of the higher 
and more scientific professions. They are trained as chemists, ge- 
ologists, engineers or architects, to pursue callings for which there 
is likely to be a steadily increasing demand in this country and in 
this city. While it is sought to give them some general literary 
culture, their tastes are formed for some active and useful work, 
instead of acquiring a distaste for everything but books. 

It is not likely that the city will assume the expense of creating 
a second technological school in Philadelphia: and it is not im- 
proper to suggest that she might take steps to enable her public 
school boys to avail themselves of the facilities offered by that al- 
ready in existence. We do not urge this on the ground that it 
would be cheaper. Whether the University would undertake their 
education at the rate of their annual cost in the High School, we 
cannot say. Perhaps not; technological education is generally 
more costly than that furnished by such institutions. But the dif- 
ference in the results would be worth more than the difference in 
price, as the young men thus trained would possess a practical ap- 
titude and a professional training, which would be of much more 
use to most of them than would any amount of general education 
with no relation to their work in life. 


SomE years ago there originated with the business men of this 
city a proposal to gather up the poor children from the back streets 
and the alleys, and send them off to the Park, or up or down 
the river, for a day’s recreation. The plan worked admirably. 
The money for expenses came infreely. Kind and thoughtful peo- 
ple went along with the children to see that they were cared for 
and kept out ofharm. And the presence of a physician on the ex- 
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cursion secured medical care and attendance for many cases of dis- 
ease, which would have been serious if neglected. These children’s 
excursions were something all could agree to help along. 

In course of time, they suggested to some of our ladies—Mrs. 
Turner of Chadd’s Ford first of all, we believe—the possibility of 
doing still better for such children. They turned the day into a 
week, and got farmers and others to take the children into their 
homes for that length of time. Of course, there was a certain 
amount of risk in this, and in one case during the first summer of 
the experiment, a farmer was annoyed by getting some mischiev- 
ous children on his hands. We mention this case, as a great deal 
was made of it in some quarters, and it was looked at through a 
sort of multiplying and magnifying glass. We understand that it 
was a solitary one. In the other cases, the children have behaved 
so well that there was no room for complaint. The fear of not 
being invited to come next year has been found enough to influ- 
ence the less orderly. They have made themselves useful about 
the farm, heartily enjoying the novel sensation of farm-work. Their 
invitation has been extended from one week to two, three, or even 
six. It has been renewed for the coming summer, year after year. 
And substantial Christmas presents have come from these country 
homes to the little friends whose presence was so welcome. 

The effect upon the health and the appearance of the children 
is said to have been most surprising. They gained enough in a 
week, with as much milk as they could use, and fresh vegetables to 
boot, to make them look like different people. Some of them ac- 
quired notions of taste and order, which they hastened to apply in 
homes where there was room for it. And, not least, “the coun- 
try week’ became a green spot in their memories—a thing to hope 
for in many lives from which the child’s hopefulness had been driven 
away by unhappy surroundings. 

We do not say that the children’s week has done away with the 
necessity for children’s excursions. It certainly has not made need- 
less such a sanitarium for our poor children, as Mr. Rice, of Balti- 
more, has just given $500,000 to establish. But we do say that 
there are few things in Philadelphia better worthy of the support 
of all classes, especially as this gives promise of being a very hot 
summer. Mr. Spangler, so well known as the treasurer of the 
children’s excursions, will receive subscriptions; or they may be 
sent to the Children’s Week Society, at 1429 Market street. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF CICERO. 


ONSPICUOUS in the speculation of the present day are three 
tendencies—the Historical, the Eclectic, and the Agnostic. 
Every subject is being worked over from the historical point of 
view ; and while the avowedly eclectic movement of Cousin and 
Morell is perhaps a failure, yet the eclectic spirit is seen in the 
growing interest in the history of philosophy and in the revival, both 
in England and Germany, of the teachings of Hume and Kant. Ag- 
nosticism is the avowed attitude of the many “ advanced’ thinkers 
in Great Britain and America, who look to George Henry Lewes 
and Tyndal as their prophets. 

History points to at least one other period when these three 
tendencies co-existed, and to one man who, better than any other, 
embodied the spirit of that age, and who, to a thorough-going phi- 
losophical skepticism joined a deep insight into the history of phi- 
losophy and a prudent eclecticism. The age referredto was that 
which immediately preceded the Christian era; the man was 
Cicero. 

Marcus Tullius Cicero was born January 3rd, B. C. 106, at 
Arpinum in Italy, at which place he also passed many pleasant 
days in later life. There were the graves of his ancestors, and 
there was that villa in which his father, “ having very infirm health, 
spent the later years of his life engaged in literary pursuits.”! 

According to a recent writer,? the family attained means by the 
cultivation of vetches (Cicer.) This occupation, together with all 
agricultural employments, Cicero held to be most honorable, and 
by no means to be classed with other manual and ignoble callings. 
Plutarch, however, gives a very different account of the origin of 
the name Cicero. He makes it to be a nickname applied to the 
founder of the family on account of a fancied resemblance of his 
slit nose to the vegetable vetch. 

It is a mistake to suppose that only inold age and in banishment 
did Cicero turn his attention to philosophy. He repeatedly in- 
forms us that from childhood philosophy had been his delight.’ 
As a young man he listened to the lectures of the greatest meta- 


1 De Legg, ii., 1. 
2 Froude : Czesar, p. 157. 
3 De Off., II., 1; De Nat, D., I., 3; De Fato I. 
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physicians of his time. The great teachers of Athens and of 
Rhodes—the Epicureans Phzedrus and Zeno, the Stoics Diodotus 
and Posidonius, and the Academicians Philoand Antiochus, all had 
a share in forming his early opinions. Doubtless, in giving an im- 
partial hearing at so early an age to skilful exponents of all the ex- 
isting schools of thought, he laid the foundation of his subsequent 
eclecticism and doubt. If the ceaseless activity of an advocate 
and a public officer precluded, for a time, the special study of phi- 
losophy, yet the leisure of old age granted him a return with un- 
diminished avidity to studies which in his youth he had found so 
congenial. As he took again from their cases the long neglected 
rolls and dusty parchments, we can fancy to ourselves the light 
upon his face and the smile upon his lips, as he broke forth in that 
thrilling panegyric: 

“O Philosophy, thou guide of life! Thou discoverer of virtue, 
and expeller of vices! What had not only I myself, but the whole 
life of man been without you? To you it is that we owe the or- 
igin of cities you have been the inventress of laws; you 
have been our instructress in morals and discipline: to you we fly 
for refuge , from you we implore assistance, and as I formerly sub- 
mitted to you in a great degree, so now I surrender up myself en- 
tirely to you.’ 

Among the various reasons for again taking up a study from 
which his attention had been so long diverted, he refers with 
gloomy forebodings to his enforced leisure. He says: “ For the 
Senate being extinct and courts of justice abolished, what is there 
that I could do worthy of myself, either in the Senate house or in 
the forum ?’’? He sought, moreover, in the Piérian spring surcease 
from sorrow and a medicine for a wounded spirit. “But now, 
having been stricken to the ground by a most severe blow of for- 
tune, and being discharged from all concern in the Republic, I seek 
a medicine for my sorrow in philosophy, and consider this study 
the most honorable pastime for my leisure.’ 

Apart from these considerations, however, he had the laudable 
desire, not indeed to translate the works of the Greeks, but to ren- 
der into his native tongue a fair discussion of all the important 
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questions in speculation which had occupied the Greek mind. He 
says: “lam girding myself up to what remains, with the desire 

of leaving no philosophical topic otherwise than fully ex- 
plained and illustrated in the Latin language.””! 

Upon this point Tenneman says [I quote from the French trans- 
lation of Cousin, the only copy to which I have access.], “Il s’ef- 
forca de transplanter sur le sol Romain les theories Grecs; mais 
ses concitoyens lui en surent peu de gré.’”? 

In spite of the justification of this statement, which Tenneman 
professes to find in Plutarch, it seems to be contradicted by the fol- 
lowing paragraph which occurs in close connection with the words — 
above quoted: “Indeed I already begin to gather some fruit of 
my labor from those of more advanced years, who are pleased with 
my various books. By their eagerness for reading what I write, 
my ambition is from day to day more vehemently excited, and 
indeed such individuals are far more numerous than I could have 
imagined.”’$ 

The philosophical works of Cicero are all the product of his 
mature years. They comprise two groups of writings with an in- 
terval of ten years between the first and second groups. The 
first group, comprising the Republic and the Laws, was composed 
during the fifty-second and fifty-fourth years of his age. 

All the rest of his philosophical writings belong to the second 
group and were written ten years later and within a year or two 
of his death. 

Even within this brief period it is possible to detect a slight 
progress or change in some of Cicero’s opinions. This is true in 
regard to his skepticism. 

In the Republic, and especially in the Laws, his opinions are 
stated with a clearness and firmness which imply that his own 
mind was settled and that he hoped and expected to carry convic- 
tion to the mind of the reader. In at least two places he seems 
distinctly to repudiate the doctrines of the Academy, which in his 
later works he adopts and defends. He says that the wisdom of 
the philosopher “ ought to be steady and his opinions unchangea- 
ble.”"* Again he says, “ As to that new Academy of which Ar- 
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cesilas and Carneades are the leaders, and who attack all sects and 
parties, we will implore them not to interrupt us in our present 
discussion ; for if they enter upon these subjects, which to us ap- 
pear to be settled and arranged with sufficient accuracy and learn- 
ing, they will do great mischief.”' To this should be added the 
negative consideration, that neither in the Republic nor in the 
Laws does'Cicero endorse the philosophy of doubt. On the con- 
trary, when he refers to it, which is but seldom, he speaks of it asa 
way of thinking foreign to his own mind, nor does he indicate that 
at that time he had much tolerance for opinions antagonistic to his 
own. If it be objected that in the treatises which constitute the 
first group Cicero is dealing with subjects upon which his opinions 
had been firmly established by a life-long experience, it may be 
answered that not only in regard to government and laws, but also 
upon many of the subjects treated in later works, he expresses his 
opinions with the same confidence. In regard to divination, for 
instance, he says, “ For myself, I sincerely believe that there ex- 
ists an art which the Greeks call Mayt:x, or divination.” He adds 
“ Doubtless this science and art of augury has to some extent van- 
ished away by age and negligence.” _If language means anything 
this is a direct assertion that, although neglected in later years, 
the art of divination is a possible and true one. In opposition to 
this, he says in one of his later works: “ Let us reject, therefore, 
this divination of dreams as well as all other kinds.” They are all 
“superstitious errors.” Another point of difference discernible 
between his earlier and later works, is that in the former he in- 
clines to attribute reason and divinity to universal nature, in some- 
what of a hylozoistic sense’—a tendency which nowhere appears in 
the latter. Ten years devoted largely to philosophy is an interval 
abundantly sufficient to account for changes even more radical than 
these. Among the historians of philosophy whose works are ac- 
cessible to me, I can find no allusion to a progress in Cicero’s phi- 
losophy. Neither Zeller nor Archer Butler review Cicero, Schweg- 
ler refers to him only incidentally, and Tenneman but briefly, and 
even George Henry Lewes, who might have found in Cicero’s 
Pyrrhonism, materials for his own peculiar theory in disparagement 
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of metaphysical research, passes him by in silence. Ueberweg 
notices no difference in doctrine between the earlier and later 
works of Cicero. 

In the early part of the present century, Herbart and Gedike 
issued adaptations of Cicero’s philosophy, designed as popular in- 
troductions to the history of speculation. _ Ritter, in his able and 
exhaustive review, professes to give rather an account of Cicero’s 
position in the history of philosophy and of his influence upon suc- 
ceeding ages than a detailed account of the contents of his works.! 
Hence he dwells largely upon his effort to render the Greek phi- 
losophy entbehrlich to his countrymen. The summary of Ritter’s 
opinion of the great Roman thinker is that although he marked no 
epoch in the forward progress of speculation, but rather revived 
and blended the teachings of his predecessors, yet his work laid 
the “ Grundlage nicht nur der spateren romischen Philosophie 
sondern auch zum Theil der Philosophie der lateinischen Kirchen- 
vater, des Mittelalters und selbst der Philosophie welche sich nach 
Wiederherstellung uns verbreitet hat.” 

Ritter speaks of Cicero’s departure from the doctrine of the 
New Academy as shown in Laws, I, 13, but does not locate the 
departure at any particular spot in Cicero’s career. In regard to 
divination, also, Ritter notices the peculiar position taken in the 
Laws, but does not refer it to anything peculiar to the early time 
of its composition. 

In all of his later philosophical works Cicero freely gives in his 
adherence to the New or, as it is now called, the Middle Academy. 
According to this school, whose method bears the name of its 
founder, Pyrrho, it is utterly impossible for human reason to at- 
tain any certain knowledge. Hence the wise man will restrain all 
assent on his part.2, When reproached with reviving a phase of 
speculation which was well nigh obsolete,’ far from renouncing, he 
resolutely defended his action. He must have been thoroughly 
grounded in his opinion who could resist the appeal of Lucullus : 
« Will you, after having extolled philosophy with such panegyrics, 
and provoked our friend Hortensius, who disagrees with us, now 
follow that philosophy which confounds what is true with what is 

' Ritter, Geschichte der Phil., vol, iv., (Edit. Hamburg, 1839, F. Perthes,) 
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false, deprives us of all judgment, strips us of the power of appro- 
val, and robs us of all our senses, will you, I say, assert 
that there is nothing which can be known, comprehended or per- 
ceived?” At this point Hortensius, who was also present, and who 
during the argument of Lucullus, kept expressing his admiration by 
continually “ lifting up his hands,” joined in the appeal and be- 
sought Cicero to abandon his opinions.!. The appeal was in vain. 
Cicero continued to be known among his friends as an Academician, 
and much of his conduct, at least in later life, corresponded with his 
convictions.2, When challenged to do so, he gave the following ac- 
count of the rise and history of skepticism. He says that the ob- 
scurity of things “ brought Socrates to the confession of ignorance, 
and even before Socrates, Democritus, Anaxagoras, Empedocles, 
and nearly all the Ancients, who asserted that nothing could be 
ascertained or perceived, or known; that the senses of man were 
narrow, his mind feeble, the course of his life short, and that truth, 
as Democritus said, was sunk in the deep; that everything de- 
pended on opinions, and established customs; that nothing was 
left to truth. They said, in short, that everything was enveloped 
in darkness ; therefore Arcesilas asserted that there was nothing 
which could be known, not even that very piece of knowledge 
which Socrates had left himself... . . This,” he adds, “ they call 
the New Academy.” 

From this quotation we see, in the first place, that his skepti- 
cism arose from a belief in the inability of himself or of any one 
else to decide between conflicting reasons which seemed “ both 
shrewd and nearly equal,’ and, in the second place, that he en- 
deavored to justify his position by the example of the greatest 
philosophers of antiquity, of whose real opinion on this topic, he 
regarded the so-called New Academy as the true exponent. 

For Cicero, everything in Physics was doubtful. In Psychol- 
ogy he seems to have despaired of reaching a satisfactory solution 
of the elementary problems. After enumerating the many and 
conflicting opinions, he says, “Which of these opinions is true, 
some god must determine.”* In Ethics he follows chiefly the Stoic 

' Ac. IL, 19, a) ; 

2 César, par Napoleon III., Liv, IL., ch, 3. 
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doctrines, and is more careful in expressing doubt.'. In Mythol- 
ogy his doubt is so great that he is strongly led to suspect that 
“ignorance is the cause of philosophy.’? He likens this method 
to that of the advocate who argues upon either side of a question, 
as the case requires. 

It must not be thought, however, that Cicero believed that 
there is no such thing as truth. Far from it. But, admitting the 
existence of the true and the real, he simply denied that human 
reason is able to determine with certainty what is true and what 
false. He insists that we do not “believe that there is nothing 
whatever which is true; but we say that some falsehoods are so 
blended with all truths, and have so great a resemblance to them, 
that there is no certain rule for judging of or assenting to propo- 
sitions.” While he deems this philosophy “the least arrogant 
and at the same time the most consistent and elegant,” he holds 
himself open to conviction and conversion. He says; “If any one 
shall be found to have discovered what may be absolutely called 
truth, I will then give up the Academy as vain and arrogant.” A 
student of the New Testament cannot fail to recall, in this connec- 
tion, Pilate’s famous query, “ What is truth?” We may almost 
fancy Cicero giving yoice to the words of one of Tennyson’s 7wo 
Voices : 

«Cry, faint not; either truth is born 


Beyond the polar ray forlorn, 
Or in the gateways ot the morn. 


‘¢ Cry, faint not, climb the summit’s slope 
Beyond the furthest flights of hope, 
Wrapt in dense cloud from base to cope. 


«¢ Sometimes a little corner shines, 
As over rainy mist inclines, 
A gleaming crag with belts of pines. 


«« «T will go forward,’ say’st thou, 
«I shall not fail to find her now,’ 
Look up, the fold is on her brow,” 


An objection fatal to pure skepticism could not fail to occur 
both to Cicero himself and to his opponents. He refers to the ob- 
jection that “I do not act consistently with myself, when though 


1! Ritter, Geschichte de Phil. vol, iv., p. 132. 
2 De Nat, D. L., 6. 
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I affirm that nothing can be certainly known, I treat upon dif- 
ferent subjects, and when, as now, I am investigating the principles 
of moral duty.””! 


If nothing can be known, why seek to know anything? Why 
listen to the voice of the Sirens with alltheir glowing promises of 
knowledge? Can there be pleasure of profit in seeking after truth 
ever unattained and unattainable? “Is there any peace in ever 
climbing up the climbing wave ?” Were it not better to give up 
an impossible task ; to fold our hands in rest until life’s dream is 
over? 

But despair was no part of Cicero’s philosophy. He finds his 
justification in the doctrine of probabilities, as propounded by Car- 
neades of Cyrene. Although absolute truth is beyond our reach, 
yet we may attain a degree of probability which is sufficient to 
guide us in life. He says: “ I think myself no otherwise concerned 
than to inquire for what may seem to be most probable.’ 

If to us this seem a “ weak and impotent conclusion,” let us re- 
member that Cicero was destitute of those Christian conceptions 
which lent such moral earnestness to a Pascal, as, in the midst of 
his desolate skepticism, he plunged the spiked belt which he al- 
ways wore, into his flesh and clung to faith as his only refuge from 
annihilation. 

In view of what has been said, it might pertinently be asked, 
Had Cicero really any positive convictions of hisown? A careful 
study of his works must, I think, convince us that he had. There 
was an extreme of Pyrrhonism to which he was unable and unwil- 
ling to go. From skepticism he continually fell back upon certain 
truths in regard to which he could not admit of doubt. One of 
these fixed points in Cicero’s philosophy was the doctrine of innate 
ideas. Even when arguing that the wise man never assents to 
anything as certain, he admits that it was not so with himself. 
There were facts of whose reality and truth he was convinced 
beyond the possibility of doubt. He says, “ When perceptions have 
made a violent impression on the intellect and senses, admit them?’ 
This is a statement of the doctrine of intuitive truth, not less clear 








! De Off, II., 2, 
® Tusc IV, 21; also V, 4, 11 and 29; De Off. II.,2; De Nat. D, I. 5. 


8 I refer to the recent demonstration of Pascal’s skepticism, by Victor Cousin. 
4 Ac. IL, 20. 
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than that of Descartes himself “ Videor .... dlud omne esse 
verum, quod valde clare et distincte percipio.”’' It is an undoubted 
appeal to the Universal Postulate (as Herbert Spencer would say)— 
a conviction the negation of which cannot be entertained by con- 
sciousness. In addition to the criterion of clearness or distinction 
by which, in the above quotation and elsewhere in the same book, 
he distinguishes intuitive truth, he elsewhere gives the further 
criteria of universality and necessity. The same doctrine is im- 
plied in the theory, which he adopted from Plato, of the pre-exist- 
ence of the soul, according to which, children “ have notions of 
many and such important things . . . . implanted, and as it were 
sealed up in their minds which the Greeks call ewora.” 

Similarly the Consensus Gentium is for Cicero a ground of cer- 
tainty. Proof of the existence of the Gods is largely based by 
him upon this argument.? All the disputants in the treatise con- 
cerning the nature of the Gods agree with the stoic Balbus that 
the Gods must exist because “all nations agree that there are Gods.” 
Further, the immediate deliverances of the moral consciousness 
Cicero also regarded as certain and final. The excellence of virtue 
he requires no proof to establish, “ it is not admissible for a person 
to say that he is ignorant about duty.’® 

Upon at least these three points, therefore, Cicero found, amid 
the shifting sands of doubt, an abiding foothold. 

We will now proceed to examine more in detail the contents of 
Cicero’s philosophy. The study of Physics, he regarded, on ac- 
count not of the worthlessness but of the profundity of the subject, 
as quite unfruitful in results, and as little more thanea mental pas- 
time—‘ a sort of natural food,’ by which we are elevated above 
the despicable annoyances of life. While he of course shared the 
erroneous opinion of his day, that the earth is the centre of the 
universe, yet he was familiar with the theory of Hiretas of Syra- 
cuse “that the sun, and moon, and stars, and all the heavenly 
bodies, in short, stand still ; and that nothing in the world moves 
except the earth ; and, as that turns and revolves on its own axis 
with the greatest rapidity, that everything is made to appear by it 


! Meditationes, ITI. 
2 De Legg. I., 8; De Nat. D. I., 17, & II, 2, & II. 4, 
3 Ac. II., 34. See also Tusc. V., 1. 

4 De Nat. D.,, II. 39; Vision of Scipio; Tusc. I. 17. 
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as if it were the heaven which is moved while the earth stands 
still.”!_ His astronomical knowledge appears to have been exten- 
sive, but somewhat chaotic and fanciful. His arguments from na- 
ture gave occasign for some descriptions in his happiest style. 

« How beautiful is the sea! How pleasant to see its extent! 
what a multitude and variety of islands! How delightful are the 
coasts! What numbers and what diversity of inhabitants does it 
contain; some within its bosom, some floating on the surface, 
and others by their shells cleaving to the rocks! While the sea 
itself, approaching to the land, sports so closely to its shores, that 
those two elements appear to be but one.”? Above the earth and 
the water is the air,and above the air is the sky or aether which is 
a species of fire “composed of a combination of thin air and a 
moderate solar heat.” It encompasses the earth and its at- 
mosphere like an outer envelope. He was undecided whether 
the ultimate elements of which all things are composed, were 
four—earth, water, air and fire,—or whether, as Aristotle main- 
tained, a fifth element should be added to account for the soul. It 
is to be hoped that there did not exist in his own mind the confu- 
sion manifest in an explanation which he puts in the mouth of the 
Stoic Balbus. “That which inclines to the centre, that which rises 
from it to the surface, and that which rolls about the centre, con- 
stitute the universal world, and make one entire nature.” He 
seems to have inclined to the Stoic theory that the whole world at 
last would be consumed by a general conflagration.” Cicero 
often makes mention of the name of Pythagoras and was evidently 
much influenc@d by him in the domain of Physics. Like Demo- 
critus he was inclined to give naturalistic explanations of many 
things which, by the superstitious multitude, were regarded as su- 
pernatural. The atomic theory, however, he considered impossible. 
He says, “ you speak of atoms, and spaces between worlds, things 
which do not exist ; and which cannot possibly exist.” For that 
peculiar form of the theory which was held by Epicurus he ex- 
pressed special contempt. What most interested Cicero in Physics 
was the finality and intelligence which he found everywhere mani- 


' Ac: IL., 39. 
2 De Nat. D., IL 39. 
3 De Fin, II., 23; see also De Nat. D., I., 24. 
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fested in the universe and its relation to Divine existence and pro- 
vidence.””! 

In Psychology, as in Physics, Cicero’s opinions can only be 
gathered from incidental discussions scattered through his various 
moral and political essays. 

The soul whose existence he assumes, has its seat in the head, 
controls the body and gives expression to the face. It is fiery in 
its nature and when freed from the body, being swifter than every 
thing else, it rises through the crass air to the more congenial re- 
gion of fire which envelopes the earth. ‘“ When the soul has once 
got above this region [the air] and falls in with and recognizes a 
nature like its own, it then rests upon fires composed of a combination 
of thin air and a moderate solar heat, and does not aim at any 
higher flight. For then, after it has attained a lightness and heat 
resembling its own, it moves no more, but remains steady, being 
balanced as it were between two equal weights.” There it is “ sup- 
ported and maintained by the same aliment which nourishes and 
maintains the stars.’” 

Whatever be the nature of the soul, be it fire or air, or, as Aris- 
totle maintained, a fifth element, Cicero is fully persuaded that it 
is divine. He says: “If in any other obscure matter I were able 
to assert anything positively, then I would swear that the soul be 
it air or fire, is divine.’’* By divine, however, he does not mean in 
a pantheistic sense that the soul is a part of God, but simply that 
it is of the same nature with the Gods.‘ His belief in the pre-ex- 
istence of the soul has already been referred to in connection with 
his doctrine of innate ideas.5 , 

Cicero propounded a twofold division of the mind, “one of 
which partakes of reason, the other is without it,” and is the seat 
of the perturbations or passions. Of these two parts of the mind 
“one should be in command and the other subject to it.’ 

A theory of sense-perception has always been a test of systems 
of philosophy. A man’s theory upon this point constitutes him a 


1 De Nat. D., II., 37-47; Tusc. I., 28. 
2 Tusc, I., 19. 

3 Tusc. I., 25 and 26. 

4 Tusc. I., 26; De Legg, L., 8. 

5 See also De Sen, 21. 

6 Tusc. II., 20, 21, and I., 33, also De Off., I., 36. 
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realist, hypothetical realist, idealist, or skeptic. Against the po- 
sition of Lucullus that “there is the very greatest truth in the 
senses, if they are in sound and healthy order,’’! Cicero said, “ I do 
not think that anything can be perceived.’? It is probable that 
this distrust of knowledge gained through the senses lay at the 
bottom of that skepticism from whose extreme absurdity he was 
saved only by the fact that when the perceptions were vivid 
or distinct, he felt compelled to admit their verity. The theory of 
Democritus, which was adopted also by Epicurus, that perception 
is, by means of “a constant supply of images, perpetually flowing 
from innumerable atoms, on which our minds are intent,’’’ Cicero 
expressly repudiated. Setf-consciousness, or the contemplation of 
the mind by itself, although difficult, 1s possible. “It is, indeed, 
the most difficult thing possible to discern the soul by the soul.’ 
“The soul has not sufficient capacity to comprehend itself; yet 
the soul, like the eye, though it has no distinct view of itself, sees 
other things, it does not see (which is of the least consequence) its 
own shape ; perhaps not, though it possibly may; but we will pass 
that by ; but it certainly sees that it has vigor, sagacity, memory, 
motion, and velocity.’ 

Memory, at whose power and extent he never ceases to ex- 
press wonder and admiration, he associates with the theory of 
innate ideas. It is primarily a recollection of things known in a 
previous state of existence.—® 

«‘ Those first affections, 


Those shadowy recollections, 
* * . * * * 
* Truths that wake 
To perish never ; 
Which neither listlessness nor mad endeavor, 
Nor man nor boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy !” 
Imagination is “a vain motion of the mind,” by which it seems 
capable of framing any image to itself in its thoughts.’ 


' Ac. Hf, 7. 

2 Ac, II., 20. 

3 De Nat. D., I. 37. 
4 Tusc. I., 22. 

5 Tusc. I,, 28. 

6 Tusc. I., 24. 

7 De Nat., D. L., 15. 
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Reason he gave the highest place. Controlling the whole soul 
and the body, it alone enables us to bear up against the afflictions 
and miseries of life, to look with indifference upon the hour of 
death and to hope for a future immortality.’ It is distinct from 
the heat of the passions and is divine. “ Beasts are not subject to 
such perturbations, although they act sometimes as if they had 
reason,” 

Of volition Cicero nowhere propounds a clear and consistent 
theory. Desires and aversions he believed to be called forth by 
mental ideas of a present or impending good or evil. If the desire 
is “ consistent and founded on prudence,” it is by the Stoics [hence 
by Cicero himself] called fovayorc, and the name which we give it 
is “ yolition.”” Hence “volition is a reasonable desire,” and all 
other desires are baneful perturbations. 

Hence it would seem to follow that the difference between pas- 
sion and desire is psychologically one of degree only; ethically, 
they are totally unlike. 

The time of death, unknown as it is to us, is an appointment of 
the immortal Gods. Death is not an evil, and should be looked 
upon with the same indifference and contempt with which we re- 
gard all terrestrial things. The Stoic, to be consistent, must, in the 
house of death find his consolation in that same “ Nil admirari” 
by which he regulated his life. 

Of the immortality of the soul Cicero seemed to have been 
fully convinced. In one of his works,’ in which he deliberately 
undertakes to prove the soul’s immortality, he presents four main 
arguments: first, the testimony of antiquity, which, being close 
upon the origin of man, ought, he thinks, to be correctly informed ; 
second, the fact that departed, and hence immortal, spirits have re- 
appeared upon earth; third, the consensus gentium,; and fourth, 
the desire of posthumous fame, which, to Cicero’s apprehension, 
was both itself innate and ineradicable, and necessitated a corres- 
ponding expectation of being in existence and in a condition to 
enjoy the fame when attained. He also makes use of Plato’s argu- 
ments, that the soul is immortal because it is self-moved, and 
because it is simple and uncompounded, and hence incapable of 


1 Tusc. L., 33 
2Tusc. IV., 14. See also De Off. I., 4. 
§Tusc, I, 12 et seq, 
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being decomposed into simpler elements.’ Many of these argu- 
ments he repeats over and over again, and most of them are seri- 
ously and beautifully recapitulated in his treatise upon Old Age. 
One of his most unequivocal deliverances upon this subject is a 
fragment: “Let us congratulate ourselves since death gives us 
something better than we enjoy in life, and not a worse condition 
of things ; for that immortality may truly be termed divine wherein 
the mind flourishes emancipated from the body, and, being deliv- 
ered from sensualism, is free from evil.” 

To this may be added those plaintive yet triumphant words 
with which, one year berore his death, he voiced the swan-song of 
his closing life: “Oh! glorious day when I shall depart to that 
divine company and assemblage of spirits, and quit this troubled 
and polluted scene. ForI shall go not only to those great men of 
whom I have spoken before, but also to my friend Cato, than 
whom never was better man born, nor more distinguished for 
pious affections ; whose body was burned by me; whereas, on the 
contrary, it was fitting that mine should be burned by him. But 
his soul, not deserting me, but oft looking back, no doubt departed 
to those regions whither it saw that I myself was destined to come. 
..... And if Iam wrong in this, that I believe the souls of men 
to be immortal, I willingly delude myself; nor do I desire that this 
mistake, in which I take pleasure, should be-wrested from me as 
long as I live.?” 

In the face of all this, Mr. Froude, in a recent work, has asserted, 
among other inaccuracies and absurdities, that Cicero, so far from 
believing in the immortality of the soul, in reality secretly shared 
the materialistic view—that death ends all, which his contempo- 
rary Cesar (Mr. Froude’s especial pet) alone had the courage to 
avow. One single sentence should be sufficient to end dispute 
upon this point. Cicero says: “ Nor do I agree with those who 
have lately begun to assert this opinion, that the soul also dies 
simultaneously with the body and that all things are annihilated 
by death.” I cannot forbear to present in this connection his 
stately peroration, as he himself calls it. Let us “ prepare ourselves 
for [death] with a cheerful and grateful mind, thinking ourselves 
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like men who are delivered from a jail and released from their fet- 
ters for the purpose of going back to our eternal habitation’, 
where “ we have a retreat, and haven prepared for us, which I wish 
we could crowd all sail and arrive at; but though the winds should 
not serve and we should be driven back, yet we shall to a certainty 
arrive at that point eventually, though somewhat later.’”! 


A lofty standard of morals, with exceedingly little that is 
faulty, pervades alike the earlier and later philosophical works of 
Cicero. He says: “The pollutions of the body may, indeed, be 
removed by a few ablutions of water, or ina few days; but the 
stains of the conscience cannot be obliterated by any lapse of time, 
and all the rivers in the world cannot wash them out.” This high 
standard, with which he started his philosophical career, he fully 
maintained to the end. He even went so far as to consider doubt 
in the sphere of morals to be itself criminal. 

In general Cicero adhered to the intuitional as distinguished 
from the utilitarian theory of ethics. Virtue and vice, according 
to him, are distinguished not as tending to enhance or to destroy 
happiness, but as essentially, intrinsically, unlike in their natures. 
Each has its own inherent character, and is immediately appre- 
hended and identified by the moral consciousness. “ We must dis- 
criminate between the honorable and dishonorable by reference to 
the essential nature of the things themselves.” His numerous 
moral essays abound in such sentiments. “Utility”, he says, “can 
never compare with virtue.’”’ We should do good not for our 
own advantage, but because it is right and imperative. Against 
those who form friendships from a selfish motive, he hurls the 
bolts of a withering scorn, likening them to men who would re- 
move the sun from the universe. ; 

In the face of these stern principles, must we record that he him- 
self sometimes forgot his own high utterances? Were these 
theories too delicate to stand the dust of the shambles, or to serve 
the purposes of one standing for the consulship at Rome? He 
writes to his brother: “You must make friends of every sort— 
friends for show.” 

Virtue, which is “a thing to be sought for by reason of its own 
intrinsic excellence,” Cicero calls the honorable (onestum). 


! Tusc, I, 49. 
1 De Debt., Con, 5. See also Ib., 8, 
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The question, Is virtue the only good, Cicero considered a dis- 
pute rather about words than about realities. The Peripatetics 
maintained that virtue was indeed the chief good, but that there 
were other things, which, altough inferior to virtue, were also 
goods. With this position the Stoics took issue, saying that virtue 
alone deserved the name of a good, and that all other things were 
simply “things preferable.” To Cicero’s mind, this was clearly a 
dispute about words. Whether virtue, in and of itself, be suffi- 
cient for a happy life, he considers a more important and more 
difficult question. He devotes to its consideration a treatise of 
some length, and frequently returns to it in his other writings. He 
is inclined to answer it decidedly in the affirmative? Hence he is 
compelled in consistency to assert that the virtuous man will be 
happy even upon the rack, and “even to the moment of execu- 
tion.” He does this, however, by stretching the meaning of vir- 
tue so as to make it include happiness in its very definition. “ All 
who are possessed of virtue are happy.” Conversely, any thing 
which “a man may enjoy an abundance of, and yet be most miser- 
able” “cannot be considered good” or virtuous. When he re- 
turns to the ordinary ideas in regard to virtue he appears to doubt 
that for which he had contended so earnestly. He says: “ How 
vague and unsubstantial are those speeches about the power of 
virtue, which they make out to be so great that it can, by itself, 
secure the happiness of man.’”’ In this uncertainty, he is at times 
disposed to adopt the distinction made by Antiochus of Ascalon 
between the Vita beata and the Vita bcatissima. According to 
this distinction, virtue does indeed constitute a happy life, but not 
the happiest possible life. This is based upon a threefold classifi- 
cation of the goods. After virtue, which is the chief good, come 
bodily goods, such as health and soundness, and finally external 
goods, such as competence. Cicero, while he felt that logically 
and consistently he must say that virtue is sufficient for a happy 
life, and that the virtuous man can be happy even on the rack, yet 
was compelled to admit that even a virtuous man when in safety, in 
health, and possessed of competence would enjoy a higher degree 
of happiness than when deprived of all these. He admits, how- 
ever, “I am perplexed here; at one time the one opinion appears 
to me to be more probable, and at another time the other does.” 
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At other times he reproaches himself for entertaining such opinions, 
and finds a surer refuge in the eternal nature of virtue itself. 
From the unity of virtue Cicero inferred, on the one hand, that 
whoever possesses one virtue possesses all; and conversely, that a 
man is virtuous only if he possesses all virtue. Hence, as the sin 
is in the inception and intention rather than in the act, the smallest 
offence is a vice as well as the greatest. In this sense, “ all mis- 
deeds are in themselves equal, and good deeds the same.” 

With the doctrine of inherited depravity, Cicero appears to have 
had no sympathy. On the contrary, he propounds a species of natur- 
alism worthy of the author of Arle. He says: “ The seeds of virtue 
are natural to our constitutions, and were they suffered to come to 
maturity, would naturally conduct us to a happy life; but now, as 
soon as we are born and received into the world,. we are instantly 
familiarized with all kinds of depravity and perversity of opinions ; 
so that we may be said almost to suck in error with our nurse’s 
milk. When we return to our parents and are put into the hands 
of tutors and governors, we are imbued with so many errors, that 
truth gives place to falsehood, and nature herself to established 
opinion,’”! 

Adopting the Stoic doctrine, Cicero made virtue to consist in 
living in accordance with nature. In the case of man, whose na- 
ture is twofold, both soul and body must be consulted. To live in 
accordance with either soul or body alone, although the soul is 
vastly the more important of the two, is but partial virtue. 

In accordance with the four sources from which they all rise, 
Cicero makes a fourfold classification of the virtues. They are, 
prudence, justice, fortitude (or magnanimity) and temperance (or 
frugality). This classification, however, was known long before the 
day of Cicero. The highest of all virtues is wisdom, especially as 
applied in the conduct of government. 

Against all attempt to separate the expedient or graceful (De- 
corum) from the morally good (honestum), Cicero protested most 
earnestly. He contended that the names are co-intensive, and the 
realities indiscernible, the one from the other. 

Although what is wrong may occasionally seem to be expedient, 
it does so simply because it has assumed a delusive appearance, 
when stripped of which its true inexpediency appears. Let all 
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such “appearance of expediency be disregarded,” says Cicero; 
“let virtue prevail.” 

In his extreme reverence for the ties of friendship he seems, in 
one instance, to have countenanced a departure from this high 
standard. He says: “If, by any chance, it has happened that the 
less honorable wishes of our friends have to be forwarded, in which 
either life is concerned, or their reputation, then you may decline 
a little from the straight path, provided only extreme infamy do 
not follow.’! This sort of casuistry, however, he elsewhere repu- 
diates, saying, “ We expect from our friends only what is honor- 
able, and for our friends’ sake do what is honorable.” Further, 
“it is no excuse fora fault that you committed it for a friend’s 
sake.” Apart from this general decorum or expediency, however, 
there is a particular decorum, which is “ the knowledge of acting 
according to the fitness of a conjuncture.” For example, when 
Sophocles, during the performance of his duties as a magistrate, 
inspired by that love of boys which it is so hard for us to under- 
stand, cried out to his colleague Pericles, What a charming boy, 
Pericles,” he received, justly according to Cicero,a rebuke, because 
the remark, proper enough elsewhere, was unbecoming in a magis- 
trate while on duty. 

The duties, Cicero derived from the four sources of virtue. He 
enlarges upon them with great fulness, especially in his treatise De 
Officuis, in which he also discriminates between the duties of 
youth and age, of parent and child, of magistrate, private citizen 
and stranger. He even descends to the proprieties of person, of 
speech, of manner, and even of gait. He carried his love of order 
so far as even to attribute to national manners and customs the 
authority of law; a principle not widely different from that upon 
which Hobbes founded his Leviathan. He is disposed to allow 
the Stoic doctrine of a higher and lower code of duty—the one 
(rectum) for the wise alone, the other (media officita) for the com- 
mon people. On the other hand, he entirely repudiated the opin- 
ion of that sect, that suicide under certain conditions is justifiable. 
He agrees with Pythagoras in holding that suicide is “a desertion” 
of the “duty of a man which has been assigned by God.’? Be- 
tween the Stoics, who held that nothing is good but the honorable 


'De Am., 17. 
? Vision of Scipio. See, also, Tusc. 1,*30. 
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(honestum) and the Peripatetics, who spoke of several kinds of 
good, so far as their dispute involved more than a mere difference 
of words, Cicero was unable to choose. Starting with the propo- 
sition that a desire of self-preservation is implanted in us by nature, 
and is the primitive desire (as opposed to the desire of pleasure, 
which Epicurus thought to be primal) he argues, at length, that 
in order to preserve ourselves as we are, we must have regard to 
both soul and body. Hence, the chief good must be compound, 
containing elements pertaining to the soul, which are vastly the 
more important, but also elements relating to the body.! From 
his saying that the Peripatetics “express themselves more conve- 
niently,”” we may suppose that upon this point he took sides 
against the Stoics. From his absolute indifference as to the de- 
cision reached, it would seem as though his argument here were 
little more than a species of mental gymnastics. For the opinion 
of Epicurus upon the chief good, he expresses especial contempt. 
He accuses him of inconsistently combining the sammum bonum 
of the Cyrenaics (pleasure) with that of Hieronymus (absence 
of pain), and of taking refuge, alternately, in each theory when 
the other was attacked. 

Underlying all his theories and arguments, seems to have been 
the doctrine that practically the great end of human endeavor was 
a happy life. He says that every thing is referred to the hanpy 
life. The value of virtue he expresses in terms of its ability of 
render life happy. The hope of attaining it is the incentive which 
originated and which sustains all philosophical research. It 
must not be thought, however, that the happy life here placed so 
high isa life of pleasure. For such an existence he had an extreme 
contempt.’ With happiness he inseparably joined virtue. ‘“There- 
fore, as no man can be happy if he is wicked, foolish or indolent; 
so no man can be wretched, if he is virtuous, brave, and wise . . 
we are, therefore, to look upon whatever is worthy of praise, as at 
once happy, prosperous, and desirable.’ 

With this definition of happiness, he can, of course, while re- 
cognizing it as a paradox, still argue that virtue is of itself suffi- 
cient for a happy life. 

In this theory of the perturbations (by which word he translated 
1 See Ritter, Vol. IV, p. 133.” i 
2 Parad, II, also Tusc, V, 10. 
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the Greek zaty) Cicero was a true Stoic. According to him, the 
appetites are either natural or superfluous. The superfluous appe- 
tites, which are the perturbations, all arise from a mental idea or 
opinion. His scheme of the passions may be shown in the form of 
a diagram as follow: 


( of good, f Actual and present—Joy. 
| Impending—Lust. 

OPINION. 4 ‘ 
| of evil peer meme 

: Impending—Fear. 

Under each of these there are, of course, many subdivisions. 
The passions all have their seat in the lower soul‘ and must be 
controlled by the higher reason, which is given us for that pur- 
pose. They are all under the control of the will and in our 
power. His theory in regard to the perturbations depends largely 
upon the fact that he includes in their definition the ideas of fault- 
iness, pollution, and misery. They areas wild beasts let loose upon 
us. Even grief, perhaps the mildest of perturbations, “is a fright- 
ful, miserable, and detestable thing, which we should fly from with 
our utmost efforts—with all our sails and oars, as I may say.” 
Hence they should be not only opposed, moderated and controlled, 
as the Peripatetics contended, but absolutely banished. The 
passions once started, are uncontrollable and are “so many furies 
let loose upon us.” They have the power to deprive a man of 
liberty and to lead him captive at their will. The only safety is in 
being entirely free from all perturbations. One effectual way of 
accomplishing this is, on the one hand, to endeavor, as far as pos- 
sible, to foresee impending evils and to prepare for them, and, on 
the other hand, constantly to steel the mind as well to the en- 
durance of present evil as to the realization of the fact that its 
occurrence is possible at all times. So trained, the mind is always 
on its guard that nothing can befall him (the wise man) which is 
unforeseen, nothing which is unexpected, nothing, in short, which 
is new.”! He would repeat to his soul the creed of the “ Ni ad- 
murart”’ until its motions had attained the mechanical regularity 
of clock work. Against the objection that some of the greatest 
exploits have been performed under the inspiration of the passions, 
he argued that the greatest warriors have always fought without 
anger, and that the vehemence of oratory is only feigned. So 
1 Tuse. IV, 17, 
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much for his own words. When, however, we listen to the wail 
of his lamentations over the ruin of his country, when we read of 
his tender affection and touching grief for his departed friend 
Cato, and as we feel his heart beating in unison with the great 
heart of humanity, we know that, judged by these principles, Cicero 
was gloriously inconsistent. 

There can be no doubt that Cicero had serious religious con- 
victions. He says: “ Who is there who, when he thinks that he 
is an object of Divine care, does not feel an awe of this Divine 
power, day and night.”! He believed that man is by nature a re- 
ligious creature, made as it were on purpose to contemplate the 
heavens and the Gods, and to pay adoration to them.” Some- 
times indeed, even in the sphere of religion, he gives play to his 
habitual doubt. Especially in reference to the relation of the Gods 
to the visible universe, he says: “ At one time I think one doctrine 
more probable, and at other times I incline to the other. All these 
mysteries, O Lucullus, lie concealed in darkness so thick that no 
human ingenuity has a sight sufficiently piercing to penetrate into 
heaven, and dive into the earth.”? He even puts into the mouth 
of the Academician Cotta, expressions which fall little short of 
atheism and blasphemy. He declares that reason, that gift from 
the immortal Gods, is nota beneficent gift ;3 that human crimes are 
ultimately referable to God, who might have created man incapa- 
ble of sinning ; and that the Gods are sometimes neglectfu!, without 
even the excuse of ignorance. But in addition tothe fact that we 
have no means of knowing how far these skeptical expressions, 
used by Cotta in debate, represent anything subjectively real in the 
mind of Cicero, we do certainly know that beneath his skepticism, 
and beneath the superstition of the masses, he recognized a true 
spiritual worship. He wrote at least two large books‘ for the pur- 
pose of advocating the expurgation from mythology of everything 
fanciful or pernicious, such as the story of Ganymede, and of the 
carousals and passions of the Gods, the practice of divination and 
the interpretation of dreams. «I thought,” he says, “ that I should 
be doing an immense benefit, both to myself and to my country, if 
I could entirely eradicate all those superstitious errors.. Nor is 

} 1 he. II, 38; 2 Tusc. I, 28. 

5 Ac, II, 38 & 39. 


3 De Nat. D., III, 27-31. 
4 De Div,, II, 72. 
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there any fear that true religion can be endangered by the demoli- 
tion of this superstition.” On the other hand, he believed it to 
be for the interest both of religion and of the state, to maintain 
the ancient rites which they had received from their ancestors, 
and even to permit the private worship of strange Gods. 

If we except the treatise on the laws (one of his earlier philo- 
sophical works), Cicero nowhere teaches Pantheism. The passage 
referred to seems to indicate that, at the beginning of his philo- 
sophical career, he inclined to the Stoic Hylozoism. His later 
works, departing from this doctrine, draw a clear line of distinction 
between the Creator and his works.' Even the soul, although 
divine, and hence connatural with the Gods, is not confounded with 
them,? but has a distinct existence. Perhaps the truth is that, from 
a Stoic stand-point, he worked his way up to a purer theism. 

His belief in the universality and uniformity of the law of caus- 
ation, by which he understood not “a mere antecedent but an 
effective antecedent’’, led him to a moderate belief in fate: “Do 
what we will, that which is fated to happen must happen.” The 
human will, however, he expressly excepts from the chain of cause 
and effect. He shrinks with abhorrence from the position of those 
philosophers who introduce a chain of eternal causes of absolute 
necessity, “and despoil the human soul of its free will, and bind it 
hand and foot in the necessity of fate.” In reference to any such 
theory he says, “I despise fate.” That God exists and can be 
known, he everywhere maintains, In the treatise De Naturo De- 
orum, the three speakers are an Epicurean, a Stoic and an Acade- 
mician. Both the Stoic and the Epicurean begin their exposition 
of the nature of the Gods by a proof of their existence. To the 
Academician is assigned the negative part of criticising the doc- 
trines of the other two. The Epicurean, who speaks first, bases 
his argument for the existence of the Gods mainly upon the fact 
that a knowledge of the Divine existence “is implanted in our 
mind, or rather innate in us.”” “We have naturally the idea or 
pre-notion of the existence of the Gods.” The Stoic, among six 
or seven reasons, gives special prominence to the argument from 
the design which he detects alike in the spheres of physics, astron- 
omy, biology, reason and religion. This last seems to have been 
a favorite argument with Cicero, 

' This against Ritter, Vol. IV, p. 152. 

* See, also, Ritter, Vol, IV, p. 147. 
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Although himself, in early life, a writer of verses, Cicero is greatly 
incensed, as Plato was before him, against the poets, who, he com- 
plains, “ have represented the Gods as enraged with anger and in- 
flamed with lust; who have brought before our eyes their wars, 
battles, combats, wounds; their hatreds, dissensions, discords, 
births, deaths, complaints, and lamentations; their indulgences in 
all kinds of intemperance; their adulteries; their chains; their 
amours with mortals, and mortals begotten by immortals.”’! 

From the fact, that the soul is, according to Cicero, like in nature 
to God and is also of fire or air or a fifth element, Ritter argues 
(p. 149) that Cicero held that God has a material body, probably of 
fire, and that Cicero never rose to the conception of a purely spiri- 
tual being. 

The question whether or not there is a Divine providence, 
whether or not the Gods take cognizance of the affairs of men and 
have the ability as well as the inclination to help them, he justly 
considered of prime importance. Both his earlier writings and, 
in spite of some passages in which doubt is expressed, his latter 
works also, assume the doctrine of providence. To chance or for- 
tune, which he recognizes as a vast and important factor in life, he 
is inclined to fix, albeit beyond our ken, limits which subordinate 
it to the Divinity that shapes our ends. He urges that the Gods 
should be worshipped with purity of heart rather than with cere- 
monial cleansings, and that al! hindrances to a free apprvach to 
God should be removed. 


Of the frailty of human nature, Cicero had a lively apprehen- 
sion. For certain minor faults he speaks of an expiation by the 
public priests, but before the bar of Eternal Justice he knew 
of no expiation for guilt. He says: “There is no expiation 
for the crimes and impieties of men. The guilty, therefore, must 
pay the penalty and bear the punishment; not so much those 
punishments inflicted by courts of justice, but those of conscience ; 
while the furies pursue and torment them, not with burning tor- 
ches, as the poets feign, but with remorse of conscience and the 
tortures arising from guilt.”2 The age of Cicero was ripe for 
the coming of Christianity. Although, when he thought of human 
weakness, he was almost driven to the necessity of offering up 

"1 De Nat, Deorum, 16. | 

2 De Legg. 14. 
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prayers for help, yet he finally finds refuge, not in the hope of Di- 
vine Assistance or in the efficacy of prayer, but in virtue itself. 
Nor is virtue a gift of the Gods for which we are to be thankful,! 
but it is a personal merit arising from ourselves, and is attained by 
philosophy alone. To philosophy, therefore, he fled for refuge, and 
so returning in his old age to the pursuits of his youth, he “ had 
recourse to the same port whence he set out, and, after having 
been tossed by a violent tempest.”’. 

The eschatology of Cicero is vague. Death, according to him, 
is not an évil, and should be looked upon with indifference and 
contempt. Of the place of departed spirits he speaks variously. 
An endless felicity awaits the good, especially the patriotic? 
Heaven is mystically described as the outermost of “ nine circles 
or spheres, comprehending all the rest,’ “and inhabited by 
that all powerful God who bounds and controls the others.” The 
doctrine of endless punishment he seems to have repudiated, or 
rather to have ignored. While the oriental doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis, as introduced into Greece and Rome by Pythagoras, so far 
as it taught the transmigration of human souls into the bodies of 
animals, formed no part of Cicero’s creed, yet he speaks of a trans- 
migration or change of souls which, in the case of some, confined 
them for a time to the earth. 

“Death is not so entire a destruction as wholly to abolish and 
destroy everything, but rather a kind of transmigration, as it were, 
or change, which is, in the case of illustrious men and women, 
usually a guide to heaven, while, in that of others, it is still con- 
fined to the earth, but in such a manner as still to exist.”3 All 
men return eventually to heaven, but some more speedily than 
others. Of this species of purgatory for wicked, especially sensuous 
souls he says further: “such souls,’/having escaped from their 
bodies, hover round the earth, nor do they return to this place 
(heaven) until they have been tossed about for many ages.” 

Upon the subject of divination, Cicero’s mind, as already re- 
marked, seems to have undergone a change. In the Laws he says: 
For myself, I sincerely believe that there exists an art which the 
Greeks call Maytum, or divination.”! The force of this avowal is not 

2 De Nat., D II, 36. = 

2 Vision of Scipio. 

3 Tusc. I, 22. 
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diminished by his admission that the art has been suffered of late 
years to fall into disuse. 

Ten years later, in treating of the same subject, he says, “I do 
not believe that there is any such thing as divination.” He subse- 
quently wrote one of his longest books to discredit divination. He 
adds, ironically, that it is “a truly splendid and serviceable gift, f a 
only exists in reality.” 

For Cicero, the end of all speculation was active life, and of all 
spheres of life the noblest was politics, _Banishment he considered 
the greatest evil. The best possible of governments would be one 
in which royalty, aristocracy and democracy were combined in 
salutary proportions.! In such a government the people would 
have their rights, and the best educated and noblest would main- 
tain the supremacy, while the sovereign, although held in salutary 
check, would still be able to act with rapidity and decision. Of 
existing governments the democracy, on account of its continual 
tendency to lawlessness and communism, is the worst: the best is 
the kingdom, especially that of Rome under the early kings. As 
a check upon tyranny, into which royalty was constantly prone to 
degenerate, Cicero countenanced and even lauded tyrannicide. In 
the rise and fall of governments he noticed, as Plato had done be- 
fore him, a periodicity of revolution and return: “This, however, 
is like the ball which is flung from hand to hand: it passes from 
kings to tyrants, from tyrants to the aristoctacy, from them to the 
democracy, and from these back again to tyrants and factions.’ 
In a different spirit, Tennyson says: 

««Name and fame! to fly sublime 
Through the courts, the camps, the schools, 
Is to be the ball of Time, 
Bandied in the hands of fools.” 

A commonwealth he defines as “a constitution of the entire 
people,” the people being “ not every association of men, however 
congregated, but the association of the entire number bound 
together by the compact of justice, and the communication of util- 
ity.” The unit of society is the family, which, by enlargement, 
becomes successively the city—the commonwealth. Although he 
once speaks of society, (which, for all he knows, may have existed 

1 De Rep., I, 29 & 15. 

2 De Rep., p. 144. See also De Div. D, 2, 

3 De Off., I, 17. 
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for four hundred and seventy thousand years or more,) as intro- 
duced among men by the Gods, and elsewhere as inaugurated by 
some enterprising man, yet he usually represents society to be the 
result of an innate tendency in men. The social instinct is inborn; 
it is “a certain spirit of congregation which naturally belongs to” 
man.! The bonds which keep society together are community of 
speech and manners, justice, virtue and good offices mutually con- 
ferred and received.2. Great aid is derived, also, from education 
and religion. 

For law, Cicero has the greatest reverence. It is either the 
source of, or co-eternal with, justice. This refers, of course, not to 
civil enactments, (to which he does, indeed, occasionally attach un- 
usual authority, but which, he acknowledges, may vary with the 
people or the sovereign), but it refers to the law of nature written 
on the heart. This law is eternai and immutable, and is nothing 
else than the expression of the mind of God himself, with whom it 
is coeval. Hence Gods and men constitute, as it were, one vast 
commonwealth, and are subject to the same eternal law. In re- 
spect of all civil enactments, the will of the people is the supreme 
law. 

In closing this review of Cicero’s philosophy, it may be said - 
that, judged from his philosophical works, he appears as the noble 
patriot, the stern moralist, the sincere theist, and, above all, as the 
earnest inquirer after truth. These are traits of a character from 
the lustre of which -his egotism, vanity and indecision can detract 
but little. B. F. Crark. 








THE CAMPBELLITES OR DISCIPLES. 


HE fact that the Republican nominee for the Presidency be- 
7 longs to this western denomination, and formerly preached in 
its pulpits, has excited some degree of interest in its character 
and history, while but little is known of it east of the Alleghanies. 
In trying to give some account of it, I shall write as an outsider to 
the body, having no special affiliations with it, but interested in a 
friendly way in its history and its ecclesiastical position. 

1 De Rep. I, 25; De Off., I, 4 

2 De Off, I. 16 & 17. 

3 De Legg., II, 4; De Rep, ITI, 22. 
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The Disciples, or Christians, or Campbellites, as they are vari- 
ously called, originated as a church early in the present century, 
with the teaching of Thomas Campbell and his son Alexander Camp- 
bell, who came to this country from the north of Ireland. Thomas 
Campbell had been the minister of the Seceder Presbyterian Church 
of Ahorey, near Richhill in the county Armagh. He had been dis- 
tinguished for the faithfulness and thoroughness of his pastoral 
instruction, and especially for his drill of his people, old and 
young, in the Westminster Assembly’s Shorter Catechism. When 
I knew his parish, some twenty-five years ago, his memory still 
lingered among the old people at Ahorey, who were sorely puzzled 
by what they had heard of his subsequent career in America. But 
even in Ireland, there were signs that Mr. Campbell and his son 
Alexander were not satisfied with their position in the church of the 
Erskines, The neighboring town of Richhill is now chiefly remark- 
able for the decay into which it has fallen, and which its people 
trace to the fact that a Quaker was hung for murder in it. It con- 
tained then, and still contains, a little Congregational church. Too 
feeble in those days to maintain a pastor of its own, it depended 
on supplies granted it by preachers from other parts of Ireland and 
from England; and when any such appeared, the two Campbells 
were commonly found in the little chapel on Sunday evenings, 
listening to speakers whose views took in a wider range thaa 
was to be found within the horizon of the Seceder Church. 

Alexander Campbell had already graduated at the University 
of Glasgow, when his father and he determined to emigrate to 
America. The father came hither some three years before the rest 
of the family, and was employed some time in supplying vacant 
churches of the Seceder denomination in western Pennsylvania. 
They reached this country in the midst of the great revival of 
religion, which culminated in 1819, and which, whatever its ex- 
travagance, was the first to stem the tide of infidelity and in- 
difference, which had been increasing since before the war of 
Independence. The two Campbells applied for admission to a 
Pennsylvania Presbytery, but instead of accepting their Irish creden- 
tials as to character and standing, or examining them to ascertain 
their doctrinal soundness, the Presbytery questioned them as to 
the evidence they had of their being “really converted men.” This 
at once touched upon a fundamental difference between the old- 
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fashioned Presbyterianism in which they had lived, and the Ame- 
rican Presbyterianism which had been modified by Methodistic 
views. In the view of the former system, a conscious conversion, 
of which one might predicate the day and hour of its occurence, 
was so far from being a requisite to membership, that it was 
hardly believed in as possible. The Presbyterian Church, like all 
the churches of the Reformation, proceeded upon what was called 
“the judgment of charity”’ as regards all who had received Chris- 
tian baptism and had been brought up among Christian influences. 
In the absence of clear evidence to the contrary, it assumed their 
Christian character; and when they came to years of discretion, it 
provided for their further instruction with a view to the admission 
to full membership in the church. It was noted by Principal 
Baillie in his letters from the Westminster Assembly that the Con- 
gregationalists differed from the Reformed churches in repudiating 
this “judgment of charity,” and demanding more explicit evidence 
of Christian character. And this old-fashioned rule both was and 
is the law of the Presbyterian Churches of America; but in so far 
as they have been affected by Methodist influences, they have de- 
parted from it in practice. They require, in addition, the evidence 
of conversion, i. e, of a consciousness of enmity to God transmuted 
into a consciousness of love to God. The examination of the 
Campbells on this point was unsatisfactory, and they were refused 
admission to the Presbytery. 

Such a decision’must have moved the two men very profoundly, 
and their characters were well shown in the action to which it 
prompted them. They determined to make a thorough examina- 
tion of the New Testament as regards the nature of the church and 
the requirements for its membership, and this they did with care 
and deliberation. They discovered, or thought they discovered, that 
the New Testament conceptions on these two points have been ob- 
scured in all the churches. They concluded that the church recog- 
nized in the New Testament was a body devoid of the narrow and 
sectarian peculiarities which had been imposed on the various sects 
by their creeds and confessions. It had no name for its member- 
ship except Disciples or Christians. It had no creed or confession 
of faith except the scriptures. It had no pre-requisities for admis- 
sion to membership except the confession that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God, and the reception of baptism (by immersion) for the 
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forgiveness of sins. In conformity with this, they organized a 
church at Brush Run, in Washington County, Pennsylvania, on the 
basis of the Bible as the only confession of faith. It was subse- 
quently that they were brought to the view that immersion was 
the proper mode of baptism. 

These conclusions naturally turned their attention to the Bap- 
tist denomination in their neighborhood. They sought its fellow- 
ship and were received as brethren. No doubt there was some 
exultation at the accession of two such able men. Alexander 
Campbell especially was a man of fine personal presence, of great 
eloquence and mastery of the English language, and of learning un- 
usual for that time and that region of our country. But the Bap- 
tist body soon found reason to regret that it had admitted them to 
its communion. While they agreed with their new associates on 
the one point, that Christian baptism is the immersion of adult be- 
lievers, every other point in the result of their search in the New 
Testament brought them into collision with the Baptists. Neither 
as regards the nature of the church, nor as regards the prerequisites 
for its membership, was there any real agreement between them. 
The latter was the practical question, and the one which made a 
separation inevitable. The Baptist churches were not disposed to 
accept men to their membership on so brief a profession of faith, or 
without any evidence of a conscious conversion. They were not 
accustomed to point their converts to the baptismal poo! as the 
place where they were to seek remission of their sins. The Me- 
thodist movement had profoundly affected the Baptists as well as 
other denominations; and the Campbells discovered once more 
that ‘‘a man’s foes shall be they of his own household.” 

A lively controversy sprang up within the denomination, in 
which Alexander Campbell, to say the least, had far from the 
worst of it. He had the pugnacity of the Scotch-Irish race. He 
enjoyed conflict. He was possessed of a style, which if not elegant, 
was singularly clear and strong, and therefore popularly effective. 
In this respect he was of kin to Cobbet and to De Foe. His state- 
ment of his views was spread broadcast through the Baptist chur- 
ches of the south and west, and even beyond their limits into other 
denominations and into the British Islands. It soon became evi- 
dent that the Campbells could not remain in the denominational 
home they had chosen, and that when they went out they would 
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carry with them a large number of its adherents. When the divi- 
sion came, in 1828 and the years following, it rent churches and 
associations asunder. Men who had labored side by side all their 
lives, were parted for life. One was taken, and the other left. 
It was a time of bitterness, of heart-burnings, of sad separations, 
and when it was over it found a new denomination added to the 
many monuments of the earnestness with which devout men have 
tried to re-read the New Testament. 

The new Church called itself “the Brethren,” “the Disciples of 
Christ,” or simply “the Christian Church. It was a part of the 
very purpose of its founders to strip from it everything local, acci- 
dental and sectarian, and to reproduce the Church of the Day of 
Pentecost on American soil. It grew out of a yearning for such 
a Church as would exclude none who had a right to the Christian 
name—a desire to tear down all man-made fences and barriers by 
which any true believers might be excluded. As such, it was one 
of the signs of the times; an indication of the profound yearning 
for spiritual unity which had begun to move upon the face of Prot- 
estantism, and which was to bear fruit in Irvingite and Puseyite 
movements, and many others. 

Yet its enemies stamped upon it the name Campbellite, and 
that name it has never been able to shake off. There was some 
excuse for the name. After all, the body and its creed bear the 
marks of Alexander Campbell’s idiosyncracy. Its intense antith- 
esis to Methodism in every shape, grew out of his personal history. 
Its reading of the New Testament was his reading. And while 
the denomination recognized no ecclesiastical authority higher 
than the vote of a Christian congregation, Mr. Campbell held a 
commanding position in it, which was without parallel in any 
American Church. His writings formed the chief bond which 
united its congregations, and possessed practically a sort of deut- 
ero-canonical authority for its membership, even while in theory 
they had nothing of the sort. This Church, which had no author- 
ity but the New Testament, and no expositor of that except the 
understanding of the individual believer and the local Church, had 
yet at Bethany, in Western Virginia, a Pope whose word had 
weight in all its councils. 

Mr. Campbell’s polemic zeal carried him into other arenas than 
that in which the pen is wielded. His three great public debates, 
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with Archbishop Purcell of Cincinnati, with Dr. Rice of the Pres. 
byterian Church, and with Robert Dale Owen, were theological 
tournaments whose fame has not yet expired. Those who knew 
him in those days speak of the impression made at once by his 
grand bulk, his fervid eloquence, and the intensity of his character. 
When he died, in 18—, he left a gap such as could have been 
caused by the death of no other American churchman. 

The Church of the Disciples is one of the largest denominations 
in the West and the South-west of our country. Exactly how 
large it is, no one can say. It has no centre of denominational 
unity, no periodical re-union of the whole body; no system of sta- 
tistical returns. In such a case, only vague estimates of a church's 
numerical strength are attainable, and these are always exagger- 
ated. We have seen it said that there are over a million Disci- 
ples; but this is denied by outsiders—we think with justice. The 
quality of the denomination is as hard to define as its quantity. 
It possesses some homogeneity, but as it has no general confer- 
ence for interchange of views, and is characterized by vigorous in- 
dividuality, the various local churches are but slightly assimilated 
to each other. In some communities, the Disciples are the most 
intelligent and the wealthiest people; in others, they verge on the 
Anti-mission (or Hard-shell) Baptists in obnoxiousness to the charge 
that they regard ignorance asa means of grace. As Hiram College 
and Transylvania University show, the Disciples are not indiffer- 
ent to educational influences; but no educational qualifications are 
prescribed for their ministry, and in many places there is hardly 
such a thing as a recognized ministry in thechurches. The right 
to preach is rightly recognized as co-extensive with church 
membership. So that General Garfield’s exercise of his gift in 
their pulpits does not imply any assumption of a clerical character 
on his part. 

The relation of the Church of the Disciples to other denom- 
inations is not even so friendly as is usual. This is due to two cir- 
cumstances. The first of these is its different basis of church 
membership. Methodists and methodized Christians of other 
names regard it as lowering the popular ideal of the Church and 
of the requisites for admission to it. All its prominent peculiari- 
ties are the contradiction of what is held in common by the prin- 
cipal denominations around it. And the contradiction is the more 
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marked, because it agrees with them in all the greater doctrines 
of Christianity. It does not, like the Unitarian, the Universalist, 
and the Christ-ians,* take up a position which can be impugned as 
heretical or fundamentally unsound. But this fact rather increases 
than lessens the antagonism. With a man who differs from you 
toto clo, you can live in peace to a degree which is quite impossi- 
ble as regards one who is separated by an impalpable line. 

The other circumstance which tends to prevent friendly rela- 
tions, is the exclusive attitude taken up by many, perhaps a major- 
ity, of the Disciples. Having discovered, as they believe, the true 
nature and basis of Church organization, they assume that other 
bodies are not churches in any proper sense of that word, but 
merely sects of human origination. They cannot recognize them 
in any way as churches, nor even their members as Christians; for 
those who have not received “ baptism for the remission of sins,” 
have not complied with the very first condition of Church mem- 
bership. Alexander Campbell aimed at breaking down the barri- 
ers with which men had encompassed the Church, and by which 
they were excluding from fellowship many who had the fullest 
right to recognition. But the final outcome of his efforts seems to 
be the erection of a barrier more exclusive, and the sanctioning an 
exclusiveness more repulsive, than those which justly offended him. 
It was impossible that it should be otherwise. Such must be the 
end of all attempts to make or remake the Church, however broad 
or inclusive the purpose which actuates them. Only the attempt 
to discover it,as already made, can deliver us from the narrowness. 

A part, and we believe a growing part, of the denomination, 
are clinging to the spirit of Mr. Campbell’s movement, to the ne- 
glect, in some degree, of the letter. Taking their stand on the 
broad principle that wherever a genuine Christian life exists, there 
the Church exists also, whatever the defect of its organization, 
they refuse to assume an exclusive and needlessly hostile attitude 
towards the other denominations. They give their adherence to 
what Mr. Campbell loved to call the Current Reformation, They 
look back to his change of views in 18—as an event parallel in 


* This denomination originated somewhat earlier than the Campbellites, arising 
simultaneously in New England and in the West. Like the Disciples, it rejects 
creeds and confessions of faith, but its affinities are rather with the Unitarians than 
with what are called «the Evangelical Churches.” 
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importance with Luther’s theses of 1517. They hope to see the 
movement, which then began, result in the overthrow of sectarian- 
ism and creedism throughout the world. Mr. Isaac Errett, the 
editor of one of their newspapers, is regarded as the leader of this 
wing of the body, and it could not have a worthier leader. But 
their position is hardly a tenable one. Either the Church of the 
Disciples is the one true Church, or it has no reason for its exist- 
ence. 

The Church of the Disciples I do not regard as any finality 
in the development of Christianity. I must class it with other 
attempts to reconstruct the Christian Church out of New Testament 
texts—as a predestined failure. But it has great value as a criti- 
cism upon bodies older than itself. It puts great questions to these 
bodies, and it puts them vigorously. It anticipates, in some de- 
gree, the line of objection taken up by Dr. Bushnell in his Christian 
Nurture,and by the Broad Church party in the Church of England, 
while it presents a solution of the practical difficulty widely differ- 
ent from theirs. We think that Mr. Campbell was less happy than 
they in this respect, chiefly because of his imperfect equipment for 
approaching the problems. He had learnt nothing of that historical 
method, which Savigny and Niebuhr were beginning to apply in 
Germany, and by which reverence for established fact is reconciled 
with reverence for the conclusions of right reason. Had he learnt 
it, he might have vindicated his resistance to what he felt to be 
wrong and exclusive in the existing churches by an appeal to their 
own history—an authority which they could not reject; and, in- 
stead of setting up one more sect in our great Babel, he might 
have helped them all nearer to a common understanding and a 
real unity. Joun Dyer. 








THE THREE CLIMATES OF GEOLOGY. 
[THIRD PAPER. ] 


AVING attempted to explain the warmth and uniformity of 
\] the First Geological Climate, and to reply to sundry ob- 
jections, I now shall consider the Second, that of the era of the 
Glaciers. 
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The latter part of the Tertiary was remarkable for a climate 
much cooler than any previously known. Imperceptibly the tem- 
perature fell lower and lower until all Tertiary life either perished, 
or was crowded towards the equator, and ice and snow covered the 
higher latitudes to an enormous depth. The glaciers thus formed 
have left their traces over a large part of the world, in scratches 
upon the rocks, in moraines, and less directly in the drift which 
now forms so large a part of the surface material of the earth. 

Various theories to account for this cold have been offered. 
Some have thought it due to the Gulf Stream having been cut off 
by a barrier made by the elevation of a sub-oceanic ridge between 
Africa and South America ; or to the.depression of the Isthmus of 
Panama, permitting its warm waters to pass into the Pacific Ocean. 
To this it is objected that (1) there is no evidence whatever in its 
favor, and (2) that when the Champlain period opened, the Gulf 
Stream ran as now, the beaches north and south of Cape Cod 
containing the same species of fossils as now live on those coasts. 

Dr. Croll attributes the cold to the earth’s passing through an 
era of greater eccentricity. To this theory I have already pointed 
out some of the objections, and, in any case, as Prof. Dana remarks, 
“this cause alone appears to be totally inadequate.” 

The great quantity of ice and snow has been attributed to an in- 
crease of moisture in the air and therefore of precipitation. To 
which it has been replied that the average precipitation is unal- 
terable except by.a change in the elevation of the land, or in ocean 
currents. ; 

Changes in the constitution of the sun’s atmosphere have also 
been invoked to explain the mystery. To this it is answered that 
a sun emitting less heat would make cool tropics along with the 
cold Arctic regions. Whether this is a sufficient reply, may, per- 
haps, admit of question. A cooler equatorial zone would make, of 
course, less rapid evaporation, but if the circumpolar regions were 
cold enough to condense and keep the vapor, there would be an 
accumulation of snow and ice which would go on until the ice by 
its own weight moved equator-ward into regions where the heat 
was sufficient to melt it. The process would be slow but none the 
less sure. 

The great difficulty with all these attempts to explain the cli- 
matic problem is that if we accept them, we are no better off, so 
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far as absence of seasons and identity of species are concerned, 
than before. Not one of them approaches these questions, and, as 
to the cold, it is not necessary so far as I can see, to invoke any 
of these causes. 

By the end of the Tertiary, the “warm blanket” of carbonic 
acid and aqueous vapor had been reduced to its present density. 
While the axis was perpendicular, the annual supply of heat, as 
was pointed out by Mr. Meech, was less than at present in circum- 
polar regions, while in low latitudes it was greater. There resulted 
a fall of temperature in high latitudes below what would have 
prevailed had the axis been oblique; or in other words below 
that which is now found in those parts. It was as if now the 
sun rose scarcely above the equator.* At present the accumu- 
lations of each winter are swept away by the intensity of the Arctic 
summers. But at that time there were no long Arctic days, no 
intense heat; absolute uniformity prevailed throughout the year. 
Hence there was a constant storing of snow and ice. Where it 
was once cold enough for ice to form, there it would remain. More- 
over, the increased heat of the low latitudes, by causing a larger 
and more rapid evaporation, gave the most favorable conditions 
for such accumulations. There resulted a covering of snow of 
enormous thickness; and this in turn, by raising the general sur- 
face of the land, added to the cold. These causes would of them- 
selves have resulted in bringing the line of perpetual frost fai be- 
low its present position. 

In addition there were very extensive high-latitude uplifts. 
The close of the Tertiary, and just after it, was distinguished for 
such movements. Such an elevation of the land was potent in re- 
ducing temperature, and, added to the causes already mentioned, 
seems amply sufficient to explain the cold of the period which fol- 
lowed the Tertiary. 

If while the cold prevailed, the axis from some cause was 


* Dr. Croll «CZimate and Time,” page 416, puts this so well that I quote his words : 
«¢ Suppose the earth’s axis to become perpendicular to the plane of its orbit, it is per- 
fectly true that day and night would be equal all over the globe, but then the quantity 
of heat received by the polar regions would be far less than at present. It is well 
known that at present at the equinoxes, when day and night are equal, snow and not 
rain prevails in the Arctic regions, and can we suppose it could be otherwise in the 
case under consideration? How, we may well ask, could these regions deprived of 
their summer, get rid of their snow and ice ?” 
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tilted to 23%°, and the land sank to its present level, and even 
below it, we have in this a reason why the cold disappeared, and 
the seasonless uniformity of the pre-glacial climate did not return. 


There remains to be considered the Climate after the Glacial 
Epoch. 

The existence of a true Arctic flora and fauna from the Glacial 
Epoch to the present, leaves no doubt as to the earth’s axis being in- 
clined from that time asnow. Yet there are variations of tempera- 
ture indicated by the Geological record that demand explanation. 
During the period next after the Glaciers, a climate more genial than 
the present appears to have prevailed from temperate regions to- 
wards, and perhaps beyond, the polar circle, but not to have reached 
the latitude of Spitzbergen. This is known as the Champlain Period. 
It was followed by a time of cold, much less intense than during 
the Glacial Period, and this in turn by present warmth. It is 
this alternation which offers the chief difficulty in explaining post- 
glacial climate. 

Does Dr. Croll’s theory with its alternation of hot and cold 
periods, offer a solution of this problem? 

The lack of axial obliquity makes Dr. Croll’s theory inappli- 
cable in pre-Glacial times, but may his theory afford an explanation 
of the climatic conditions after the inclination had been increased ? 
To answer this question intelligently, we inquire what must have 
been the characteristics of climatic changes produced by variations 
in the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit. (1) There must have been a 
series of alternations, many years of cold, followed by many years 
of heat; a cold epoch and then a warm one, and these repeated 
many times. (2) Each epoch must have affected both Continents 
at once. (3) The alternations must have come on very slowly, oc- 
cupying, according to Dr. Croll, 10,000 or 12,000 years from the 
culmination of a warm period to that of a cold one. (4) The latest 
possible date for the end of the Glacial Period must be 80,000 
years B.C. These are crucial tests, the failure of any one of which 
is fatal to his theory. 

That there were cold and warm periods, at least in some parts 
of the earth, after the glaciers, is, I think, true, but thisis a matter 
of no consequence so far as Dr. Croll’s theory is concerned, unless 
they were bi-continental, and of this there is great doubt. Prof. 
Dana, who has no theory to support, saysof a second glacial epoch 
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‘it has not been made out clearly in North America.”* Nor can 
its absence be explained by the influence of warm ocean currents, 
for these affect temperature far less in America than in Europe. 
To account in this way for the greater cold of Europe during the 
Reindeer period, the Gulf Stream would need to be reversed. 

The third characteristic of a climate due to the astronomical 
causes named, would be the slowness of the change from cold to 
warmth. But instead of requiring ten or twelve thousand years, it 
came, in the words of Prof. Dana, “ina single night.” It some 
cases the carcasses of elephants and other creatures of those days, 
had not time to decay before they were encrusted with ice. The 
rapidity of the effect points rather to some comparatively sudden 
elevation of the crust, perhaps to an uplift of the mountains on the 
south of Siberia and of Europe. 

These seem to be fatal objections to accepting any theory 
founded upon astronomical conditions, even in reference to post- 
glacial times. But Dr. Croll requires also that 80,000 years 
have elapsed since the end of the Glacial Period. Here, too, 
are difficulties. They arise from the absence of certain erosive ef- 
fects proportional to such an enormous length of time. It would 
seem that 80,000 winters of rains, frosts, and snows, with annual 
meltings, would have washed away all the finer materials. _Per- 
haps in valleys and on plains, the loss might have been made good 
by the in-wash from higher lands, and they in turn have been sup- 
plied from lands yet higher. This is the explanation which Dr. 
Croll offers in reference to the general face of the country. But I 
submit that it does not meet the case of those isolated hills whose 
tops are yet covered to a considerable depth with soil. The Alps, 
for example, are of pre-Glacial formation, and hence must have 
passed through that Period, which according to Dr. Croll, lasted 
about 160,000 years, yet among them are many high meadows 
with abundant soil, where materials could not have been brought 
from higher levels. One instance will suffice. On the Rochers 
de Naye, near Montreux, there is a beautiful meadow of six or 
eight acres, 7,000 feet above the sea. Its surface slopes quite rap- 
idly, so much so that it is not easy to walk up the south-west half, 
yet it is covered with a soil on which no outcrop of rock, nor even 
loose stones are visible. It is not easy to see how such a soil 





~ *Dana’s Man. Geol. page 556. 
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could be formed by disintegration. Hard points would in that 
case project above the general level, or fragments would remain. 

Since the bed-rock slopes at least as rapidly as does the sur- 
face, (it crops out at the upper and lower edges), it is even more 
difficult to see how the disintegrated materials could be retained 
so as to accumulate. There is no higher ground from which it 
could have been transferred, yet if Dr. Croll’s theory be true, Al- 
pine frosts and rains for 80,000 years, and the intenser action dur- 
ing the Glacial Epoch for 160,000 years more, have been carrying 
off this soil, and have nowhere reached the bed-rock. Now 
when we reflect that more than a foot of drift is being removed 
from the general surface of the country every 5,000 years or so 
(Climate and Time, p. 342), making 16 feet since the supposed date 
of the glaciers, and that during the Glacial Epoch the rate must 
have been something enormous (idem, p. 136), say one foot in 
1,000 years, there would be a grand total of 176 feet taken away 
since the period of ice began. If so large an amount was removed 
from the general face of the country, how much more rapid must 
have been the denudation where the soil was friable as upon this 
Alpine meadow.* 

Again: Dr. Croll attributes the terraces and old sea beaches 
to the same causes as those which produced the cold, together 
with a variation in the obliquity of the earth’s axis of nearly 1%°. 
The latest possible date to be assigned in his theory to those for- 
mations is 11,700 years ago. But here’a similar difficulty meets 
us. The terraces and old sea-beaches are much more readily 
eroded than is the general surface of the country, partly from the 
nature of their materials, and partly because on the sloping side 
the erosion is so rapid even now, that there is but scanty vegeta- 
tion. Moreover, as, on this theory, the terraces were several thou- 
sand years under water, no land vegetation could have survived, 
and until plants could spread from the neighboring higher ground 
and overgrow the exposed new surface, the erosion must have been 
enormously rapid. After so long a period as 11,700 years, it 
seems that not a vestige of the terraces ought to remain. 

Dr. Croll feels the force of this reasoning, and employs it to re- 


* It only makes the argument stronger when we reflect that this meadow was up-: 
lifted from beneath the waters before the Glacial Period. 
+ Climate and Time, p. 403, also 407. 
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strain those who would refer the Glacial Epoch toa time of yet 
greater orbital eccentricity—several hundred thousand years fur- 
ther back. I doubt his willingness, but for the needs of his theory, 
to grant anything like 80,000 years for the date of the end of the 
Glacial Epoch, or 11,700 years for the terraces and old sea-beaches. 
Less than these he cannot have without giving up the theory 
itself. 

With prejudices originally much in its favor, the consideration 
of the facts which have been set forth, has led me to the belief that 
neither before nor after the Glacial Period, does Dr. Croll’s theory 
present such an accordance with the known conditions as to en- 
title it to be considered anything more than a curious and in- 
genious hypothesis, an hypothesis which, even if true, would leave 
unexplained the most perplexing part of the climatic problem, viz: 
why, in spite of such causes of variation as are implied in the long 
polar days and nights, there was in Pre-Glacial times that equa- 
bility of temperature all the year round; and why, even if the 
warmth was accounted for, there was in high and low latitudes that 
identity of species, in spite of environments so very unlike as are 
implied in the vast difference in the days and nights of Spitzbergen 
and Florida; and why, if there were, as he says, so many 
Glacial Periods, there is a lack of breaks in the continuity of 
species. If Dr. Croll’s theory be true, all these remain to be ex- 
plained. 

What solution, then, of these climatic alternations can be of- 
fered? Seasons, unequal days and nights, the long and light arc- 
tic summers, and the equally long and dark winters find an easy 
explanation after the Glaciers in the obliquity of the earth’s axis, but 
the warmth of the Champlain, and the cold of the Reindeer period, 
and the milder climate of to-day cannot thus be accounted for. The 
solution of this problem is to be found, I think, in a continuation 
of high latitude movements. During the Glaciers there was an 
uplift ; during the Champlain a depression ; during the Reindeer, 
a more moderate and less universal uplift, and then again a depres- 
sion to present levels. 


In conclusion: 
If I have read aright the history of our world, there have been 
three distinct types of climates, which may appropriately be named 
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the Theral, the Cheimenal (or Glacial), and the Thero-Cheimenal. 

The first was characterized by a summer-like warmth almost or 
quite to the poles, by an absence of seasons, and, consequently, by 
uniformity of temperature through the year. The warmth was due 
to the presence in the atmosphere of a larger amount of carbonic acid 
and aqueous vapor than now exists. The absence of seasons, of 
course, was due to the earth’s axis being nearly perpendicular to 
the plane of its orbit. The uniformity of temperature was due to 
the same cause, and to the corresponding invariableness of the aerial 
and ocean currents. 

The second, or Cheimenal climate, is known for the intensity of 
its cold. It finds its explanation in the increased purity of the air, 
which permitted the earth’s surface to radiate its heat more rapidly ; 
in the smaller amount of solar rays received in circumpolar re- 
gions then than now; and to a general refrigeration, due to the el- 
evation of the surface in high latitudes.* 

The last, or Thero-Cheimenal, climate is distinguished for the 
absence of uniformity in temperature, for strongly marked zones 
of climate, and for the existence of seasons. These are owing to 
the greater axial obliquity. 

The temperature of the Thero-Cheimenal, or present climate, 
is far milder than that of the Glacial. This is due partly to the 
greater amount ot solar heat received in high latitudes after the 
axis became more oblique, but principally to a general lowering of 
the surface from the melting of the ice and snow, and from the 
sinking of the land back to, or even below, its former level. 

During the early part of this period, there were minor cold 
and warm periods of comparatively limited extent, rapidly chang- 
ing from one to the other. These seem best explained by local 
movements of the earth’s crust. 

After all, another and very distinct question arises: “ Granting 
that such an increase of the obliquity of the earth’s axis took place, 
what caused it ?”” But it must be remembered that our inability to 
answer this question, has nothing to do with the argument in these 
papers. Astronomers tell us that at some time, and some how, 
the earth’s axis got its present obliquity ; my inquiry, thus far, has 





* This last was a double effect due in part to an actual elevation of the earth’s crust 


and in part to the accumulation of snow which carried up the surface some miles 
higher. 
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been confined to determining when it occurred. The other and 
far more difficult question—the cause of such a movement—I do 
not at present propose to consider. It is enough for my present 
purpose that it did occur. 


NotEe—Since the above was written I have seen Mr. O. Fisher’s 
letter in Nature,vol. 20, p. 577, in which he shows, bya simple mathe- 
matical demonstration, that if (as Dr. Croll says), the temperature 
of space be 239° F., then the temperature pf the same place in lat- 
itude 0, in January should be 21° higher than in July. This dif- 
ference cannot be masked by the North-east trade winds, for these 
could not reach a place on the equator, and in July their extension 
towards the equator is least. In similar manner South-east trade 
winds would be weakest in January and have least effect in bring- 
ing hot air from the Indian Ocean. 


To this Dr. Croll replies (¢dem., page 602), “« The temperature to 
which Mr. Fisher refers is simply the temperature of the air. I do 
not think it difficult to explain why the air at the equator in January 
cannot be much hotter than in July.” Ina future letter he prom- 
ises to show how this can be. 


On page 626 Mr. Fisher answers; “I continue to think that if 
what seems to me the fundamental propositions of this theory— 
Dr. Croll’s,—be correct, and if the manner in which he and his 
reviewer have applied it be also correct, then we ought to find 
those differences in the air temperatures which my equations indi- 
cate. I say air temperatures, because in Dr. Croll’s theory changes 
of climate are referred to the varying distance of the sun, and cli- 
mate depends on the temperature of the air.” 


All this is really only a verification of what has all along been 
said by astronomers, viz, : that the amount of solar heat received be- 
tween the equinoxes is exactly the same for either part of the or- 
bit, since the earth’s longer exposure in the one, compensates for 


its less distance in the others. 
C. B. WarrineG, Pu.D. 
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“ HERZLICH THUT MICH ERFREUEN.” 


TRANSLATED FROM JOHANN WALTHER, BY Harriett R. KRAUTH. 


The name of Johann Walther is chiefly associated now with Luther’s labors. From 
1520 he was Cantor (or Songmaster) at the Court of Frederick the Wise, in Torgau. 
About 1524 Luther invited him to Wittenberg, to assist him in preparing the first order 
of service in the German language. He resided for some time with Luther, and was 
co-editor with him of the Wittenberg Hymn Book, 1524, containing 5 Latin and 32 
German hymns, and published successively in four editions, the last in 1551. 


After the death of Frederick he seems to have lost his position at Court, as we find 
him about 1530 in Wittenberg, asa B.A. (Magister and Docent.) In 1537, however, 
he again styles himself «* Songmaster of the Elector of Saxony.” In 1547 he removed 
to Dresden, where he died, a very old man, sometime after 1566, His last publication 
(1566), wasa composition of Luther’s, Zrha/t uns Herr bet deinem Wort. 


The song, Herzlich thut mich erfreuen, appeared first in Wittenberg 1552; Mar- 
burg, 1555; Dresden, 1557 (this edition containing for the first time the 33d stanza), 
and in 1561, published by Val, Neuber, 


I. 


Leap forth my heart rejoicing, 
To that glad summer-time, 
When God restoreth all things 
In never-waning prime; 
New heaven and earth are fashioned 
By His almighty hand, 
And pure, and fair, and glorious, 
Doth every creature stand. 


II. 

Sun, moon, and stars are radiant 
With new and clearest light ; 
Never was noontide glory 
So marvellously bright. 

The firmament in splendor 
At God’s command is clad, 
Quick with surpassing lustre, 
To make His children glad. 
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III. 

In such resplendent beauty 
Shall all things new be made, 
The earth laughs out for gladness, 
In queenly robes arrayed, 

That, decked with precious jewels, 
With ornaments of gold, 
And pearl-embroidered borders, 
Her stately form enfold. 


IV. 
Of that eternal glory 
No tongue can fitly speak ; 
With naught can we compare it, 
Our words are poor and weak. 

We quit the vain endeavor, 

We wait the final hour, 
That, face to face, shall show us 
God’s presence and His power. 


V. 
For God will soon awaken, 
With mighty trumpet-tone, 
All tribes, and tongues, and kindreds, 
In Jesus Christ His Son. 
When He shall come triumphant, 
The rising dead shall see 
His glory maifested, 
And own His majesty. 


VI. 

Our body, sown in weakness, 
God will give back again, 
The same, yet raised in power ; 
His promise is Amen. 

Body and soul transfigured, 
Bright as the sun appear, 
And rich in full possession 
Of all we longed for here. 
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VII. 

Then, His elect to gather, 
Shall Christ His angels send ; 
Those whom His love hath ransomed 
He loveth without end. 

Received, with saints in glory 
Forever to abide, 
The eternal arms about us, 
We shall be satisfied. 


VIII. 

We shall with joy exceeding 
Before the Saviour come, 
Who, by His Blood and Passion, 
Opened that heavenly home. 

There are the holy prophets, 
And patriarchs of old, 
With martyrs and apostles, 
In numbers all untold. 


IX. 

As brethren well-belovéd, 
By them shall we be claimed ; 
To have us mingle with them 
They will not be ashamed ; 

At Christ’s right hand exalted, 
Shall all of us appear ; 
We shall, as God, adore Him 
Who still our flesh doth wear. 


X. 

We at His right hand gathered, 
Shall hear the friendly word : 
“Enter My rest and glory, 
Ye blessed of the Lord. 

My heavenly Father’s kingdom 
Your heritage shall be ; 
What I for you have purchased, 
Hath made you heirs with Me.” 
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XI. 

Then God shall judge uprightly 
The godless, wicked world ; 
And sin receive its wages 
To deep destruction hurled ; 

The Devil and his angels, 
And hypocrites are there ; 
And he who worships Mammon 
Their shame and scorn must share. 


XII. 
The King will turn in anger 
To those at His left hand, 
The same just sentence giving, 
The terrible command : 


“ Depart from Me, ye curséd, 
In Satan’s toils ensnared, 
To endless death and burning, 
For him and his prepared.” 


XIII. 

Thus God will fully save us 
From every evil thing ; 
From want, and anxious striving, 
From scorn, and suffering, 

From grief, and woe, and mourning, 
From sickness, ache, and pain, 
From care, and fear, and faintness, 
With all their gloomy train. 


XIV. 

Then shall the Saviour bring us, 
His Church, His Bride, His Own, 
With gladness and rejoicing, 
Before His Father’s throne. 

His friendly smile shall greet us, 
His hand shall make us fair, 
The oil of joy bestowing, 
And jewels rich and rare. 
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XV. 

The Bride will God apparel 
In His own Righteousness ; 
Of gold and silk her clothing, 
A new, all-glorious dress. 

In token of betrothal 
She wears a golden ring, 
And veiled in pure fine linen, 
Awaits her Lord and King. 


XVI. 
Our God will turn toward us, 
And on each head will place 
A golden crown of glory, 
With tenderest caress ; 
Close to His breast will fold us, 
With all a father’s love, 
While gifts for soul and body, 
His grace and bounty prove. 


XVII. 
To Paradise forever 
Our joyous steps are led, 
Where, for His praise and honor, 
The marriage feast is spread ; 
There pure delight and rapture 
To loyal loving hearts, 
New with each day’s renewing, 
God’s treasure-house imparts. 


XVIII. 
There is the sound of harpers, 
Harping on golden strings ; 
To heavén’s full glory, Music 
Her perfect tribute brings ; 
Forever, in God’s kingdom, 
The angels join in praise, 
And Holy, Holy, Holy, 
The heavenly voices raise. 
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XIX. 

What God hath there provided 
It doth not yet appear, 
What joys shall be, discerneth 
Nor human eye nor ear ; 

Yet we shall look upon Him 
In free, unclouded sight, 
These very eyes beholding 
The true, eternal Light. 


XX. 
The Godhead recognizing, 
The Holy Three in One, 
God’s saints, with love enkindled, 
Shall know as they are known ; 
His thoughts and ways, long hidden, 
Lie open in that hour, 
To those He calls His children 
In very deed and power. 


XXI. 
And thus, pervading all things, 
God’s power shall be displayed ; 
He, through His Life and Spirit, 
Shall All in all be made ; 

Himself will give, in fulness 

With each of us to dwell, 
And shew us all His goodness, 
In Christ made visible. 


XXII. 

As guests at God’s great supper, 
We shall sit down with Him; 
No mortal taint can reach it, 
Its glories grow not dim ; 

The tree of Life forever 
Its richest fruit shall yield ; 
With God the cup be lifted, 
From living fountains filled. 
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XXIII. 
Yea, for the slightest wishes 
That rise within our breast, 
The wish shall be fulfilment, 
Incomparably blest ; 
For this will we, rejoicing, 
Praise God eternally ; 
And ever love each other, 
In truth and constancy. 


XXIV. 
Before the throne assembled, 
We join the happy throng, 
Continually uplifting 
That new and wondrous song ; 
«“ Strength, honor, glory, power, 
To Father and to Son, 
And to the Spirit, blessing 
For all that He hath done.” 


XXV. 
So joyous, so exultant, 
The song of praise shall swell, 
When God’s elect, their gladness 
And thankfulness shall tell, 

Their joy abides forever, 

Nor evermore grows old ; 
The rapture in God’s service, 
That may not here be told. 


XXVI. 

In such anticipation 
My spirit laughs and sings ; 
My heart leaps up within me, 
In scorn of earthly things ; 

Upborne by mighty yearning, 
My fettered soul would rise; 
This world hath no enchantment 
For heaven-illumined eyes. 
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XXVII. 
Therefore, be not disheartened 
Though sorrows round thee throng, 
And though the world harass thee, 
A cruel foe and strong ; 

But bear thy cross in patience, 

In quiet confidence, 
God’s word thy stay, His favor 
Thy comfort and defence. 


XXVIII. 
For thou who wouldst inherit 
The kingdom God prepares, 
Must suffer persecution, 
Must bear the weight of cares, 
Still strengthened by the promise : 
Thy help is very near ; 
A little while be patient, 
The Lord will soon appear. 


XXIX. 

Meanwhile a world of scorners 

To mock at God may feign ; 

Wise in its own opinion, 

May kneel and fawn for gain ; 

May bend with subtle cunning, 

To every passing wind ; 

May strive, as now it striveth, 

The dreaded truth to bind ; 


XXX. 
We can resist its fawning, 
Its fiercest rage can brave ; 
Thank God! there sits in Heaven 
One that is strong to save ; 

He who is Judge of all things, 
Whose wrath shall burn for aye, 
E’en now in might ariseth, 

E’en now is on His way. 
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XXXI1. 

Soon shall we hear the summons : 
“ The Bridegroom comes at last!” 
Grant Lord we be not sleeping, 
By sin and sloth held fast ; 

Grant that we may be ready, 
With lamp, and oil, and light, 
To follow to the marriage, 
Nor turn us from Thy sight. 


XXXII. 

Soon will the Monarch enter 
The wedding guests to see, 
And those unfit, stand speechless, 
To meet His stern decree. 

Lord grant, so I may truly 
The wedding garment wear, 
Thy gift of Faith, and teach me 
To answer rightly there. 


XXXII. 

Lord, by Thy loving-kindness, 
Lead me in Thy right way ; 
Dear Saviour, guard and keep me, 
Lest I should go astray ; 

And though the days are evil, 
In Faith still hold Thou me, 
Ready, when Thou dost call me, 
Gladly to follow Thee. 





XXXIV. 

Here shall the strain be ended, 
The joyful Summer-song, 
The eternal summer beauty 
Shall bud and bloom ere long ; 

The eternal year shall open. 
God grant that we may see 
That year, and share its harvest. 
Amen. So let it be! 
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EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN FRANCE. 


N the 21st of May took place the first meeting of the new “Su- 
() perior Council of Public Instruction,” at Paris, to sit ten days. 
For the first time in the history of the University of France—which 
means the universal public school system of the Nation—a general 
reform of the system is proposed, and the importance of the object 
now seriously kept in view cannot be exaggerated. 

The reform projects of M. Ferry relate essentially to what is 
called the “ Secondary Instruction” of the Republic. The Coun- 
cil now sitting resembles one of the special committees of the Eng- 
lish Parliament, and perhaps still more closely one of the standing 
committees of Congress in the United States. The members of this 
Council seem to be quite in accord with the Minister of Public In- 
struction upon both the principles of the reform and most of the 
modes of its practical application. At all*events, it looks as if the 
resolutions would be passed by large majorities. 

The plan in general may be sketched out thus: 

The ten classes of the Lyceums or Colleges will embrace three 
courses of instruction, or cycles, each a complete whole in itself, 
viz: 1. A French section; 2. A Latin section; 3. A Greek section. 

The French section, which will comprehend the ninth, eighth and 
seventh classes, and in which children will remain until their i1th 
or 12th year of age, will correspond toa very good primary school, 
teaching French, the elements of German, the history and the 
geography of France, arithmetic, and natural history. 

The Latin course will have three classes and three years, com- 
mencing the study of Latin (two years later than by the present 
system), and continuing the study of French and German (perhaps 
also of English) and the elements of the sciences; the history of 
France will be replaced by that of Greece and Rome. This course 
will correspond then to a superior primary school, \ike those of 
Paris; the scholars remaining in it up to their 14th or 15th year, 
whatever may be their subsequent career, whether commerce, in- 
dustry, letters, or science. 

The Greek course will extend into philosophy, commencing 
with the language of Homer and Thucydides; reading numerous 
Latin authors, completing history by the study of the Orient. 


. 
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Four years will be given thus to what is known in University par- 
lance as “the Humanities,’ but without neglecting the modern 
sciences. 

Very severe examinations at the close of the first and second 
courses will determine whether the scholar be or be not admitted 
to the third course. Under no pretext and by no favoritism shall 
an incompetent scholar be allowed to matriculate in his third 
course; and thus its professors will no longer waste their time and 
strength in carrying along dead weights by main force, but be oc- 
cupied solely in leading forward live pupils as fast and as far as 
they can advance. The sovereign injustice will be avoided of en- 
cumbering the French Lyceums with lazy or incapable scholars, 
whom the wealth or social standing of their relatives keep in their 
seats, and sometimes in endowed seats, of which less recommended 
but more worthy claimants are robbed. 

The secondary instruction of the schools is very expensive to 
the State. The expense is only justified in view of public services 
to be returned in after years by the scholar—services to society as 
a whole—services rendered by instructed officials, lawyers, doctors, 
clergymen, men of science, inventors, etc.—plants grown in these 
nurseries of the State—scholars of ability and virtue superior to 
those of the common run of youth, for whom the primary instruction 
of the State is for the good of society an indispensable necessity. 

But what profit can society gain by continuing to instruct a lot 
of slothful or half-idiotic fellows, who, after spending years in roll- 
ing about the school benches, finish a series of wretched examina- 
tions, by getting a diploma through some happy accident, some 
hit or miss answers to a few questions at a final examination ? 

It is considered quite important that the secondary instruction 
(3rd course) should be a simple continuation of the primary (1st 
and 2d courses), and M. Ferry’s plan would realize this desidera- 
tum. 

It is urged by advanced minds, furthermore, that the 3d course 
instruction should be made to take on a very large, general, and 
philosophical character. Readers who wish to see discussed these 
views will do well to read in the Revue des Deux Mondes (which 
can be found in the reading rooms of Philadelphia) the programme 
of M. Fouillee, a distinguished French University professor. 

M. Fouillée would cross the four years of superior (Lyceum) in- 
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struction with a graduated course of philosophy, commencing with 
personal and social morality, and comprehending the elements 
of law and political economy—replacing the old and false rhe- 
toric by a logical study of the beautiful in arts and letters, in- 
dicating the rational principles which guide both men of science 
and men of learning in their researches. 

This is not a new idea, except in the sense that has been gene- 
rated in the present century by the exigencies, the difficulties, the 
struggles, wishes and hopes of men of modern research, and by the 
opposition of all kinds which they encounter both in their own im- 
properly educated minds and from a still more incorrectly and in- 
adequately educated public. I think it of doubtful propriety to 
institute chairs for this sort of instruction, unless it should be to 
bring its ideas prominently forward and make them in vogue 
among instructors as a class. Certainly, all professors and teach- 
ers should include in their perfunctory instructions a voluntary 
(one might perhaps designate it as an involuntary) course of the 
beautiful and reasonable as such, and as applicable to all modes 
and stages of education and edification of the human mind. 

M. Fouillée insists also on the need of the schools for instruc- 
tion in the past of man according to a different plan and in a dif- 
ferent spirit. The study of antiquity has been too much éy words, 
too much a study by lexicon and grammar. It should be a study 
by facts, by manners, by movements. The class-room walls should 
be covered with maps, plans, elevations, pictures, attempts at res- 
toration, reproductions of the objects of art and engineering, beau- 
tiful and useful, which have been spared to us by the ravages of 
time, as examples of the life of the world of our ancestors. Every 
schoolroom should be more or less a little museum, a little gallery 
of statues and paintings and models of antiquity. 

Surely our little ones would feel less of ennut while they were 
confined in their schoolrooms, and leave them better instructed 
and more curious to learn what open air and common life have to 
teach them. 

But the plan of studies is only one of the three elements of the 
great reform contemplated. The methods of teaching are to be 
radically transformed ; and in the third place the programmes of 
examination for the baccalaureate. It will be necessary to insti- 
tute a mode of examination which will compel a knowledge of sub- 
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jects, which shall be serious, reasonable and reflective,and which 
shall turn back or turn off candidates merely dressed up intellectu- 
ally and made to act their parts like automata. Frenchmen who 
oppose the Jesuit propaganda ask why the scholars of Jesuit semi- 
naries have such success, and they answer, because the civil exami- 
nations seem to be arranged by casuists. They are prepared for 
by manuals in which all the questions are stated beforehand and 
numbered, just as cases of conscience have been catalogued by 
Father Gury. They say: “ We must change all that.” LBL 








NEW BOOKS. 


Minp IN THE Lower ANIMALS, IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. By 
W. Lauder Lindsay, M. D., F.R.S.E., F. L.S., Honorary Mem- 
ber of the New Zealand Institute. Vol. I. Mind in Health, xvii, 
543. Vol. II. Mind in Disease, v. 571. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1880. 


Between the enthusiastic admiration of the qualities of the ani- 
mal, the therio-mania which is the fashion, and the enthusiastic 
practice of vivisection and of various other like horrors, which is 
also the fashion, between the theories which exalt him toward 
man, and the practices which handle him with as little pity as if 
he were a stone, the animal has a considerable oscillation in the 
sphere of Science just now. Could he estimate his position, he 
might be at some loss to determine whether this is his iron or his 
golden age. 

If he could know what Dr. Lindsay has written about him, he 
might be in danger of losing his humility, of having his moral sense 
obscured, and his religious feeling lowered. For Dr. Lindsay, at 
least, may claim to have wiped away for himself the reproach which 
Schopenhauer makes so sweepingly against the Occidental mind. 
Dr. Lindsay at least, does not undervalue his fellow creatures of 
the less ambitious sphere; he has a charity for them which be- 
lieveth al) things, a contagious enthusiasm which carries the reader 
with him, as long as the reader is too warm to reason for himself, 
or to detect fallacy in another. 

These volumes reveal immense reading, and large observation, 
on which they maintain the theory that the lower animals possess 
“the higher mental faculties as they occur in man, of reason, as 
distinguished from mere instinct.” 
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The work is thoroughly popular in its general style, boundless 
in anecdote, and in every way easy to follow. The drift of the 
book is as much as possible to lower man and elevate the animals, 
so as to bring them, as near as may be, to acommon plane. It 
often compares the highest of the animals with the lowest of men; 
contrasts the animals who have been most completely educated by 
man out of themselves, with the men who are most degenerate and 
debased. It puts side by side, canine and simian Hyperions with 
human Satyrs. It groups all the manifestations of mind, from all 
parts of the animal world, and sets them forth in parallel with the 
mental characteristics of individual man. All the facts which Dr. 
Lindsay accumulates, are only at last illustrations of the ancient 
conception of man, as the microcosm, the miniature, the reflection 
of universal nature, and, under God, supreme in it. All this special 
pleading, in its array of facts, only makes it more conspicuously 
true, that the whole realm of merely animal nature, has, in the to- 
tal mass of its intellectual powers, nothing to compare with the 
sound mind of a single man. All the endowments of the animal 
world, from the creation to this hour, brought to a focus, would 
not be adequate to the production of the simplest sentence in Dr. 
Lindsay’s book. The supremest exercise of mind in the highest 
animals, is not equal to the higher forms of idiocyinman. A child 
whose range was as narrow as that of the most sagacious dog 
which has ever been chronicled or invented, would be regarded 
with profound sadness. 

The rhetoric of Dr. Lindsay is simply prodigious ; his inability 
to see the fallacy which runs through every page of his argument 
seems invincible, and the general estimate we feel compelled to 
make of the book, is, that while it reveals a wonderful knowledge 
of facts in regard to animals, it shows a complete ignorance or ig- 
noring of the primary principles of psychology and ethics. Asan 
argument for its theory, it is as complete a failure as is conceivable 
in the case of a man of distinguished ability. But whether the 
theory be dropped out of sight totally, or simply treated as an ele- 
ment of intellectual interest, which does not even seriously raise 
the question of conviction, the rich matter and luminous presenta- 
tion make this book not merely very valuable, but exceedingly 
fascinating. 


Euripipes. By J. P. Mahaffy. [Classical Writers. Edited by John 
Richard Green.] Pp. 144. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
The most modern of the Greek poets has fallen into good 

hands. Mr. Mahaffy is known as one of the eminent group of lite- 

rary men who are sustaining the ancient renown of Trinity College, 

Dublin; and both by his writings on Greek life and literature, and 
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by theses on the philosophy of Kant, he has made himself an hon- 
orable name. His study of the life of Euripides has been careful 
and thorough ; and the analysis of his work is the best we know. 

Euripides has exerted a greater influence upon later literature 
than all the other great Greek poets, except Homer. He has been 
the darling of Milton, Racine, Alfieri, Shelly, and the two Brown- 
ings. He stands in closer affinity to modern literature than any 
thing that was written before the age of Boccacio and Chaucer. 
He is more a modern than Dante. He owes this, we think, to the 
great influence Socrates exerted over his thoughts—an influence to 
which Sophocles was as insensible as the mocker Aristophanes 
himself. It has made him a poet for all ages—a singer whose 
heart beat responsive to that of mankind. And yet he has been 
the most depreciated of the great poets. The filthy jester who 
stood at the head of the Athenian comedy, was never weary of 
ridiculing his works, and discounting his genuine pathos as the 
effect of stage trick, while he assailed him as a destroyer of the 
joyous, unreflective, artistic life of old Greece. The critics drove 
him from Athens. The modern French criticasters, of the school 
of Boileau, harped upon his irregularity, and thought his imitator, 
Racine, a fine poet. Even A. W. Schlegel, in vindicating the 
rightful fame of many another great man, depreciated Euripides. 
It is Mr. Browing who has done the most to restore him to the 
honor which is his due. But English and French editors and 
critics, arrayed against the German worshippers of Aristophanes, 
have labored to the same end, and the great poet is likely to come 
to his own again. 

Mr. Mahaffy writes in behalf of his author, and of the sounder 
and juster criticism which has rendered him justice. 


American Health Primers. V. THE THROAT AND THE VOICE, by 
J. Solis Cohen, M. D., of Jefferson College, Philadelphia: pp. 
159, 16mo. VI. WINTER AND ITs DANGERS, by Hamilton Os- 
good, M. D., of the Boston Medical and Surgical Fournal: pp. 
160, 16mo. X. BRAIN-wORK AND OVER-worRK, by Dr. H. C. 
Wood, of the University of Pennsylvania: pp. 126, 16mo. Phil- 
adelphia ; Presley Blakiston. 


Some time ago, in noticing the republication of an English se- 
ries of Health Primers, we pointed out their general want of adapt- 
ation to the climatic and other specialties of our American environ- 
ment. The present series is not open to this objection. It is edited 
by Dr. Keen of this city, and its volumes are prepared by physicians 
of our own city, and by a few from New York and Boston. Drs. 
Burnett, Richardson, Wilson, Harlan, Cohen, White, Hartshorne, 
Wood and Packard, are names well-known to Philadelphians: and 


a series of popular text-books by such men cannot fail to command 
confidence, 
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These primers are written upon the wise plan of telling the lay 
world what it ought to know, and what precautions it ought to 
take, but not making “ Every Man his own Doctor.” Dr. Cohen, 
for instance, in discussing diseases of the throat, repeatedly calls a 
halt after explaining the nature of the disease and describing its 
symptoms, and bids the sufferer tosend for the doctor, rather than 
attempt any home treatment. They are, therefore, such books as 
the regular physician can recommend to his patients, as they draw 
the line wisely between what the patient can do for himself, and 
what should be done only under competent and discriminating 
advice. 

Professor Wood’s little manual on Brain-work and Over-work, 
is one which is especially timely, as it touches on the sorest spot 
in our social hygiene. Its good points are innumerable. We are 
glad to see his protest against teachers by profession undertaking 
Sabbath-school work. But we regret to see that the Professor has 
not thought out the Sabbath question so thoroughly as to give us 
a medical defence of this greatest safeguard of social sanity. 


A Stroke or Dietomacy. By Victor Cherbuliez. THE RETURN 
OF THE Princess. By Jacques Vincent. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. 


The reputation of Cherbuliez is so thoroughly established as to 
secure a warm welcome for anything new which may fall from his 
pen, and in “A Stroke of Diplomacy” we find that careful treat- 
ment of the subject, and that delicate touch of humor, which he 
himself has taught us to expect from one of the most successtul 
story tellers of the day. 

The “affaire du ceur’’ in which the clever old diplomat finds 
himself pitted against an intriguing young widow and her mother, 
is amusing throughout, while the character of the hero, an ardent 
Egyptologist, is well conceived, although his archeological love- 
making is somewhat overdrawn; the denouement is well man- 
aged, and the little book will prove a pleasant companion ina 
leisure hour. 

«The Return of the Princess,” included in the same « Handy 
Volume Series,” ranks far beneath the preceding story in all re- 
spects ; the letters of a young Egyptian girl, who has been educa- 
ted in France, tell the impressions produced by her return to her 
native land, and her experiences of harem life. A weak senti- 
mentality prevades the work, and the reader will feel no regret 
when the heroine contrives to escape her complications through 
the classic but familiar medium of the bite of an asp. 


’ 
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RopMAN THE KEEPER. Southern Sketches. By Constance 
Fenimore Woolson. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 


To compress within the narrow limits of a magazine article a 
story of clear construction and sustained interest, is a work requir- 
ing more talent than is generally possessed by those who attempt 
it, and it is to her success in this somewhat difficult department 
of literature that Miss Woolson owes her place among the best of 
our magazine contributors. 

In these sketches, each of which has appeared from time to 
time in different periodicals, the writer has been peculiarly happy 
in finding themes so well suited to her own chatacteristic style ; 
living in the South for several years, she has acquired a just 
appreciation of the present state of society in that sunny land, 
which is to many of her readers an unknown country, and in her 
own graceful way she tells these stories of southern life and man- 
ners, exercising her subtle humor upon its faults and foibles, and 
dwelling with pathos upon its sorrows and regrets. A woman’s 
sympathetic heart ever guides the pen of this charming writer, 
who is always natural, but never commonplace, and who will win 
an admirer in every reader of “Rodman the Keeper.” 


Tue Amazon. By Dingelstedt. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
This is a very sprightly record of the troubles and cross-pur- 


poses of a quintette whose ruling power is the Amazon, an opera 
queen, charming, erratic and irresponsible, as is the wont of those 
sovereigns. It is admirably told, well translated, and better worth 
the trouble than the majority of the novels given to the English 
reading public as chef deuvres of its German kinsmen. It isa 
book of action, not ‘of metaphysics, full of life; clever hits at music 
and artist foibles; with fine character-sketches in the servants—re- 
spectful counsellors who are gems. The petty ambitions of the 
bank-princess are balanced by her good heart ; and the two artist- 
souls may not be brought under the rules of criticism bearing on 
the less gifted and more earthly, while the social and love compli- 
cations of the whole circle are told with a directness and simplicity 
that are very attractive. 

PoEMS OF THE PRAIRIES. By Leonard Brown. . Des Moines: Mills 

& Company; 1879. 

Such a book as this is a humiliation, bearing, as it does, testi- 
monials from men whose weighty names are given in support of a 
farrago of nonsense. That the would-be poet is ignorant, un- 
trained, and no poet, might pass; but the assumption and egotism 
on every page are seriously offensive. The work is, in a great de- 
gree, autobiographical, including his correspondence with Nannie 
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during the long, and, to him, mysterious opposition of her parents 
to his courtship. In poetry and prose there is great bitterness and 
jealousy of money and culture, especially eastern; and the writer 
sees in himself a heaven-appointed martyr in the crusade against 
gold. 


Appleton’s New Handy Volume Series. THE Wor Lp’s PARADISEs, 
By S. G. W. Benjamin. 


Mr. Benjamin has attempted too much in treating of twenty 
resorts in so limited a work. The sketches given begin with Da- 
mascus, and end with the Sandwich Islands, travelling over the 
world between these two, and amount to much less than the gazet- 
teer would give, the experiences being personal and without inter- 
est to invalids, for whom the work is designed. 


SuMMER Savory. By Benjamin F. Taylor, LL.D.; Chicago: S. 
C. Griggs & Co.; 1879. 


Summer Savory is the name of a collection of stories of rambles 
among ideas and places, written, at times, with extreme vulgarity, 
which is intended for wit. There is nothing natural or restful in 
the book, which consists of a series of disconnected and forced 
paragraphs. Like all Grigg’s publications, this (which is printed 
waste-paper) is excellently printed and bound. 


Knickerbocker Novels. A STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE. By Aina 
Katharine Green. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 188o. 


This book is in the vein of the Leavenworth Case, recounting 
one of those mysteries where the difficulty lies in the inventing, 
but drags a little in the effort of unravelling. In this field the 
French novelists work better; if they are bolder than we in draw- 
ing evils, they are more appreciative of fitness and harmony of de- 
tail. This last work of Miss Green’s is not an advance upon the 
ground gained by her first effort. 


Appleton’s New Handy Volume Series. CoMmEDIES FOR AMATEUR 
Actinc. Edited by J. Brander Mathews. 


These are introduced by a preface, showing the pitfalls and dan- 
gerous ambitions of amateurs who attempt great plays, while they 
should avoid all competition with established types. The Come- 
dies presented are, with one exception, from the French; bright, 
witty, and a useful contribution to parlor-acting literature. 





